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ARMS OF UNITED STATES, 
(See 8% S. xi. 347.) 

In the year 1892 the Department of State 
(Foreign Affairs) of the United States of America, 
desiring to make an official historical record of 
the correct seal and arms, issued a book entitled 
‘The Seal of the United States, how it was 
Developed and Adopted,’ an edition limited to 
one thousand copies and numbered, of which I 
have No. 1, It contains a sketch in proper 
heraldic colours of the arms which have always 
existed, and shows from authentic and official 
sources the development of the seal of the United 
States and the national arms. 

The first movement towards a design for the 
arms was made on 4 July, 1776, after the De- 
claration of Independence had been read in the 
Continental Congress, when it was ‘‘ Resolved, 
that Dr, Franklin, Mr. J. Adams, and Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson be a committee, to prepare a device for a 
seal of the United States of North America” 
(‘Journals of Congress,’ vol. i. p. 397). The 
report of that committee was not adopted. Other 
committees made reports from time to time, with 
various designs, all of which are set forth in the 


On re of the secretary (‘ Journals of Con- 
gress,’ vol. iv. p. 39) to whom were referred the 
several reports on the device for a great seal, to 
take order :— 

“ The device for an armorial achievement and reverse 
of the great seal for the United States in Congress 
assembled, is as follows: Arms, Paleways of thirteen 
pieces, argent and gules; a chief, azure ; the escutcheon 
on the breast of the American eagle displayed proper, 
holding in his dexter talon an olive branch, #nd in 
his sinister a bundle of thirteen arrows, all proper, 
and in his beak a ecroll, inscribed with this motto 
*E pluribus unum.’ For the crest, Over the bead of the 
eagle, which appears above the escutcheon, a glory, or, 
breaking through a cloud, proper, and surrounding 
thirteen stars, forming a constellation, argent, on an 
azure field. Reverse, A pyramid unfinished. In the 
zenith, an eye in a triangle, surrounded with a glory 
proper. Over the eye these words, ‘Annuit ceeptis.’ 
On the base of the pyramid the numerican letters 
mpecLtxxvr. And underneath the following motto, 
* Novus Ordo Seclorum,’” 


Accompanying the report, and adopted by Con- 
gress, was the following :— 

“ Remarks and Explanation.—The escutcheon is com- 
posed of the chief and pale, the two most honourable 
ordinaries, The pieces, paly, representing the several 
States al] joined in one solid compact entire, supporting 
a chief, which unites the whole and represents Congress. 
The motto alludes to this union, The pules in the arms 
are kept closely united by the chief, and the chief 
depends on that union and the strength resulting from 
it for its support, to denote the confederacy of the United 
States of America and the preservation of their union 
through Congress. The colours of the pales are those 
ueed in the flag of the United States of America: white 
signifies purity and innocence; red, bardiness and 
valour; the colour of the chief signifies vigilance, per- 
severance, and justice. The olive branch and arrows 
denote the power of peace and war which is exclusively 
vested in Congress. The constellation denotes a new 
State taking ite place and rank among other sovereign 
powers. The escutcheon is borne on the breast of an 
American eagle without any other supporters, to denote 
that the United States ought to rely on their own virtue, 
Reverse, The pyramid signifies strength and duration. 
The eye over it and the motto allude to the many signal 
interpositions of Providence in favour of the American 
cause. The date underneath is that of the Declaration 
of Independence and the words under it signify the 
beginning of the new American era, which commences 
from that date. Passed June 20, 1782.” 

When the Federal Government of the United 
States was formed under the constitution, Con- 
gress passed a law on 15 Sept., 1789, creating the 
Department of State (Foreign Affairs). Section 3 
of the Act reads (1 Statutes, 68) :— 

“Section 3......That the eeal heretofore used by the 
United States in Congress assembled shall, and hereby 
is declared to, be the seal of the United States.” 

This seal and these arms have continued in use to 
the present day. 

Departures from the correct legal heraldic design 
of the arms of the United States of America have 
been common for a long period. Artists un- 
familiar with the laws of heraldry and the Act of 


book above mentioned. On 20 June, 1782, the seal 
and armorial 


ial achievement were finally decided upon. | Congress have varied the design of the arms 
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according to their fancy. It is common to-day to 
place on the chief across the breast of the eagle 
thirteen stars or mullets, and to place in the 
sinister talon a bundle of five or six arrows instead 
of thirteen, the legal number. The thirteen stars 
have been always a part of the crest, as described 
above, between the motto and the wings of the 
eagle, but above the head. The chief on the shield 
was always azure without stars. The sinister talon 
never clutched a thunderbolt, but always thirteen 
arrows, representing the thirteen original States. 

As to the motto on the table napkin, “ We offer 
Peace, Ready for War.” It was suggested pro- 
bably by the pe who prepared the design for 
the napkin. The official history of the arms of the 
United States makes no mention of any such motto. 
As the serviette appears to have been manu- 
factured long before 1809, it was not made in the 
United States, for linen with woven designs had 
not been an article of manufacture at that early 
period. It was made in England undoubtedly. 

As to the question, “ Where shall I find an 
account of the earlier forms, if there were any, of 
the American heraldic eagle when it was mewing 
its mighty youth?” I answer that there has been 
but one heraldic design of the arms from the 
foundation of the Government to the present time. 
Various designs were submitted for consideration 
by Congress between 4 July, 1776, and 20 June, 
1782, when the present seal and arms were adopted, 
all of which are set forth, with a full account thereof, 


in the book issued by the Department of State above 
mentioned. E, Lane. 
New York, 


CHURCH REGISTERS. 


(See 6* 8, viii, 395, 504; 8 8. v, 243; vi. 421; vii. 16, 
882; viii. 13, 56, 492; ix. 337.) 

To the lists of printed parish registers given at 
the above references, the following, which have 
been printed and issued either for sale, by sub- 
scription, or privately, may be added :— 

England. 

Bedfordshire.—Ampthill, «1 1701, 1712 (Bed- 

hire Notes and Queries, vol. ii.), Arlesey, baptisms 

588 -1675, marriages 1559-1641, burials 1559-1667 
(vol. iii.). Aspley-Guise, baptisms 1598-1694, marriages 
1608-83, burials 1634-97 (vol. iii). Burton-le-Clay, 
burials 1558-1739 (vol. i.). ttlesden, registers 1717-91 
vol, ii.), Bedford, St. John’s registers 1669-1717 (vol. iii.). 
edford, St. Paul's registers 1565-1808 (vol. i.). Bed- 
ford, St. Peter Martin registers 1701-1742 (vol. ii.). 
Biggleswade, baptisms 1765-83, burials 1765-88 (vol. ii.). 
Campton, registers 1701-1812 (vol. i.) Cardington, 
registers 1575-1644, burials 1679-1725 (vol. ii.). Chal- 
ve, registers 1724-91 (vol. ii.). Cilaphill, registers 
667-1699 (vol. iii). Cople, registers 1705-15 (vol. ii.). 
Dean, baptisms 1567-1699, marriages 1568-1752, burials 
1566-1698 (vol. iii). Dunstable, registers 1599-1700 
(vol. iii). Eaton-Bray, registers 1701-4 (vol. ii.), Elstow, 


registers 1701-53 (vol. ii.), Eversholt, baptisms 1642-76, 
marriages 1630-84, burials 1634-70 (vol. iii.), 
baptisms 1581-1686, marriages 603-85, 


Flitton, 
1600-84 


(vol. ii.). Flitwick, registers 1701-10 (vol. ii,), dington, 
registers 1702-66 (vol. Great Basford 
1749(vol.i.). Harlington registers 1702-3 (vol. ii.), Ha 
registers 1696-1812. Hockliffe, registers 1707-1808 
(vol. ii.). Holwell, registers 1626-1733 (vol. ii.). Houghton 
Conquest, registers 1704-71 (vol. ii.). Houghton 
registers 1704-1805 (vol, ii.). Kempston, registers vrokat 
(vol. i.). Luton, registers 1703-17 (vol. ii,), Maulden 
registers, 1701-56 (vol. ii). Mitton Bryant, registers 
1708-11 (vol. + orthill, registers 17 (vol. ii.), 
Oakley, burials 1712-13 (vol. Pertenhall, registers 
1586-1710 (vol. iii). Pulloxhill, baptisms 1564-1715, 
marriages 1582-1714, burials 1876-1728 (vol. iii,.), Ren. 
hold, registers 1701-98 (vol. ii), Ridgmont, registers 
1540-1750 (vol, i.). Roxton, registers 1689-1742 (vol. iii, 
Salford. baptisms 1559-1692, marriages 1587-1671, ; 
1564-1696 (vol. iii.). Streatley, registers, 1691-181] 
(vol. Sundon, registers 1595-1793 (vol. i.). 
worth, registers 1653-1782 (vol. i.). Warden, burials 

ilshampstead, registers, vol. ii,). Wymington, 
registers 1701-45 (vol. ii.). 

Berkshire.—Ufton Court (Roman Catholic), registers 
1741-1828. Welford, 1562, 1608, 
burials 1559-1812, Reading, St, Giles, 1518-1546, 

Cambridgeshire.—Abington Pigot isters 
1812. Thorney (French Church)” 1664-1787 
(Baptist Church). 

Cheshire.— Eastham, isters 1598-1700. Leyland, 

2- art zine). restb registers 
1500-1686, Bidstone, 1681-1700. 

ornwall.— ron, baptisms 1592-1726, marriages 
ae burials 1577-1681. St, Columb Major, registers 

Cumberland.—Dalston, 1570-1812. Penrith, 1 

le 

Derbyshire. — Croxall, isters 1586 - 18] 
Hallam (Derbyshire Archzological Society), 


, Tegisters 
1558-1759. South Weald, registers 1539-73. Stapleford 
1558-1752. Theydon Mount, 
Gloucester.— Buckland, baptisms 1539-1804, marriages 
1539-1746, burials 1551-1804 ( Gloucestershire Notes and 
Queries, vol. iv.). Childs Wickham, baptisms 1600-73, 
burials 1551-1804 (vol. iv.). Coaley, registers 1581-1806 
(vol. v.). Forthampton, marriages 1678-1812 (vol, vii.) 
Frocester, marriages 1559-1800 (vol. v.). Hampnett, 
marriages 1737-54 (vol. ii.). King’s Stanley, marriages 
1573-1812 (vol. vi.). Maisemore, baptisms 1600-68, 
marriages 1557-90, burials 1538-99 (vol. iv.). Owlpen, 
marriages 1687-1895 (vol, vi.). Pebworth, marriages 
1595-1700 (vol. i.), Pitchcombe, marriages 1709-42 
(vol. iii), Quedgeley, marriages 1559-1836 (vol. vi). 
Rendcombe, marriages 1566-1812 (vol. vi,), Saintbury, 
baptisms 1710, marriages 1603-1717, burials 1617-1702 
(vol. iv.). Swindon, marri 1638-1837 (vol. vii.). Uley, 
registers 1668-1798 (vol. v.). Weston-sub- Edge, baptisms 
registers 1674-1711. Nimpefield, marriages 1679-1812, 
Slimbridge, marriages 1580-1812. 
Hants,—Colmer, registers 1563-1812, Prior's Dean, 


1538-1812, 
ordshire.—Upton Bishop, marriages 1571-1883. 
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Herts.—St. Albans Abbey, parish registers, 1558-1689. 
Kent.—Canterbury, St. George registers 1538-1800. 
(anterbury, marriage licences 1661-76. Chislet, registers 
1588-1751. Elmstone, registers 1552-1812. Lewisham, 
registers 1558-1750. Maidstone, marriages 1542-1620. 

Lancashire. — Bolton, registers 1573-1712 (Bolton 
Wekly Journal). Preston, registers 1611-21. Leigh, 
registers, 1558-1625 (Parish Magazine). Saddleworth, 
registers 1613-1751. Ulverston, registers 1545-1812 
(Palatine Note- Book, vol. i.). 

Leicestershire.—Newton Linford, registers 1677-9. 
Shackerston, registers 1558-1630. Somerby, registers 
1601-1715. 

Lincolnshire.—Great Grimsby, registers 1538-1812. 
Horncastle, registers 1559-1 (Parish Magazine). 
Irby-upon- Humber, registers 1558-1785. 

London.—French Church, Threadneedle Street, re- 
gisters 1600-1639. Gray's Inn Chapel, marriages ——, 
marriage licences 1521-1869. St. John Baptist, Wal- 
brook, baptisms 1682-1754, burials 1686-1754. St. Mary- 
le-Strand, marriages 1605-25 (Genealogist). Holy Trinity, 
Minories, baptisms 1563-1813, marriages 1579-1664, 
burials 1566-1813. Charter House Chapel, baptisms 
1696-1836, marriages 1671-1754, and 1837-1896, burials 


Tref Ez 1695-6. 
Mon ire.—Tref #, registers . 
Norfolk. Burgh, registers 156 1810 (Norfolk Archzo- 
logical Society). Bixley, baptisms 1575-1809, marriages 
1663-1706, burials 1593-1796 (Hast Anglian, vol. i.). 

Notts.—Carlton in Lindrick, registers from 1539 
(Parish Magazine). 

Northamptonshire. — Maidwell, registers 1570-1638, 
1648-1696 (Northamptonshire Notes and Queries). Moul- 
ton, St. Peter and St. Paul, registers 1565-1895 (Gloucester- 
shire Notes and Queries, vol. vi.). Warkton, baptiems 
1591-1786, marriages 1567-1612, burials 1607 - 1844. 
Weekley, baptisms 1574-1696, marriages 1550-1661, 
burials 1553-1720 (Northamptonshire Notes and Queries). 

Oxfordshire. —Ducklington, baptisms 1550, marriages 
1581, burials 1580-1880 (Oxfordshire Archzological 
Society). Oxford, Christchurch, registers 1633-1884. 

Rutland.—North Luffenbam, 1572-1812. 

Salop.—Broseley, registers 1570-1750. 

Somersetshire.—Weliow, registers 1570-1887. Wilton, 
registers 1558-1837. Bath a Church, baptisms and 
marriages 1569-1754, burials 1800. 

Staffordshire.—Keele, baptisms 1541-1639, marriages 
1557-1684, burials 1544-1623, West Bromwich, baptisms 
and burials 1608-16 (Parish Magazine). Wolverhamp- 
ton, Collegiate Church, registers 1603-60. 

Suffolk.— Drinkstone, registers 1579-99 (Hast Anglian, 
vol, v.). Hepworth, registers 1561-1684 ( Hast Anglian, 
vol. v.). Willingham, a/ias All Sainte, ——. 

Surrey.— Bermondsey, 1609-1643 (Genealogist). Wands- 
worth, registers 1603-1787 Windlesham, registers 1677- 
1783. Banstead, 1547-1789. 

Warwickshire.—Birmingham, St. Martin, registers 
1554-1653 (Midland Antiquary, vol. iii.). 


Westmoreland.—Asby, baptisms 1657-1798, marriages 
1538-1752 


1657-1776, burials 1657-1798. 
Worcester (co.). — Bretforton, 


(previously given under Gloucestershire). Knightwick 
and Doddenham, registers 1538-1812 (edited by the Rev. 
J. B, Wilson, M.A., rector of Knightwick and Dodden- 
ham, and not by the Worcester Historical Society). St. 


1653-1722, Hull, God's Hospital Chapel, registers 
1695——. Keighley, Friends, —— (Yorkshire Notes 
and Queries). Monk Fryston, 1538-1678. Northowram, 
registers 1644-1752. Rotherham, registers 1542-63. Sand- 
toft, French Church, registers 1642-85 ( Yorkshire Archao- 
logical Journal). Staveley, baptisms 1582-1653, marriages 
1584-1652, burials 1582-1638 (Parish Magazine). York 
Minster, baptisms 1684-1804, marriages 1681-1762, 
burials 1634-1836 (Yorkshire Archeological Journal), 


Scotland. 
Crail, registers ——, 
Leith.—St, James, marriages 1736-44, baptisms 1784-45. 
Marriages recorded in ‘Acta Dom, Conc.’ and ‘Acta 
Dom. Aud,,’ 1466-95, 
Ireland, 


Cork (co,).—Cork, Christ Church, registers 1643-68, 


EverarD Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


anp Sir Henry ve Bonvy.— 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his interesting ‘ Life of 
Robert the Bruce,’ has corrected many points in 
the king’s career, some from the invaluable ‘ Scala 
Cronica’ of Sir Thomas Gray. One remarkable 
deed, for which, I think, Barbour is the sole 
authority—the death of Bohun—is not mentioned 
by Gray. He appears in the general list of the 
slain (Trivet’s ‘ Annals’), but that is all. 

Yet in ‘Scala Cronica’ Gray says that Pieres 
de Montfort was slain by Bruce in the woods near 
Stirling on 23 June (the eve of the battle). In 
the ‘Black Book of Exchequer,’ an old record 
which the late Mr. J. J. Bond considered to be of 
coeval date with the events chronicled and printed 
(partly) in his ‘ Handy Book of Dates,’ it is said, 
under 23 June, that Sir John de Montfort died at 
Stirling. His name is also in Trivet’s roll. Two 
such single combats are unlikely to have come off 
on one day. Barbour makes mistakes in names, 
é. g., Sir Alan Cathcart for Sir William Cathcart ; 
and a more curious one, of a Sir Ingram Bell as an 
English official in Ayrshire, who is unknown to 
history, the real man being doubtless Sir Ingram 
Unfraville, a well-known personage, constantly 
appearing in the records of the time, and an Ayr- 
shire landowner besides. Josera Bain. 


Aw sy Cuartes Lams. (See 7" S. 
iv. 226.)—About ten years ago I sent from Cal- 
cutta a short note upon an apparently forgotten 
epilogue which Lamb wrote for Henry Siddons’s 
comedy of ‘ Time’s-a-Tell-Tale,’ and which was 
noticed unfavourably in the Satirist; or, Monthly 
Meteor, i. 325. On recently looking over some 
old volumes of Book-Lore, I found that, by a curious 
coincidence, Miss Jennett Humphreys about the 
same time contributed to that magazine an article 
on this identical epilogue, under the title of ‘ An 
Unrecorded Epilogue by Lamb.’ This article ap- 
peared in the number for May, 1887, which 


as nearly as possible, the date on which I forward 
my note to ‘N. & Q.’ Miss Humphreys 
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the epilogue in a little volume in the British 
Museum called ‘ The Apollo,’ 1808, and she says 
it is also given in the contemporary issue of the 
play.* She was under the impression that, in 
accordance with the ‘‘evil destiny hanging over 
Elia and his personal connexion with the boards,” 
the epilogue was never spoken on the stage, or, as 
she expresses it, “ never broke into real life.” Bat 
it is clear from the passage that I quoted from the 
Satirist that the epilogue was spoken once, and 
once only, On the second night a second epilogue 
appeared, which also gained, though in less measure, 
the condemnation of the critic. This second 
attempt was probably not the production of Lamb, 
and which of the two was prefixed to the printed 
version of the play is an interesting question. As 
Miss Humphreys quotes in her paper the greater 
part of Lamb's jeu d’esprit, any possessor of the 
printed play would be in a position to set this 
donbt at rest. . F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


“ Watnscot.”—I observe that, in a note on 
* Chare-roof’ in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8" S. xi. 396, there is 
a reference to my derivation of wainscot (Du. 
wagenschot) from Du. wagen, a wain or waggon ; 
as given in the first edition of my larger ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary” No doubt such was once the 


“‘ popular” etymology ; but there is evidence that 


it cannot be right. A much more probable de- 
rivation is that from Mid. Du. waeg (Du. weeg, 
A.-S. wah), a wall; and this is adopted in my 
second edition. Even now there seems to be some 
doubt about it, as Franck declares it to be not 
wholly satisfactory. It is clear that in this, as in 
many other difficult cases, we shall have to hasten 
lenly if we mean to arrive at the true result, 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


Uncertainty or Orrictat Recorps. — On 
29 April last I was the minister who performed 
the ceremony at the burial of an old agricultural 
labourer. In the registrar's certificate he was 
called George Emms, aged seventy-seven ; on his 
coffin was painted ‘‘ George Emmes, aged seventy- 
eight”; his true age was seventy-six, and he was 
baptized on 6 March, 1821, as George Hemmas. 

he surname of another in 
a in the register variously as Ewans, Ewens, 
Hewins, Huins, Uwins, all in 
this century. Ww. ©. B. 


Tae Vrne 1x Hampsuire. (See 8" xi. 392.) 
—Under the heading of ‘ Mrs, Penobscot,’ Masco- 
womo-PassaconawayY refers to Mr. Chute’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Vyne [Family] in Hampshire.’ The 


* This statement was confirmed by the late Mr. J. 
Dyxes who wrote 8. iv. 254) that he had 
lately seen in a bookseller’s shop a copy of the play, 
which had stitched on to it a leaf of inferior paper with 
Lamb's epilogue. 


addition of the word “Family” in brackets wil] 
irritate every one who is acquainted with Mr, 
Chute’s delightful book. That “the Vyne” is not 
a family, but a place name, is apparent from Mp, 
Chute’s first paragraph :— 
**The Vyne is situated three miles north of Basing. 
I¢ probably occupies the site of the ancient 
Roman Vindomis, from which its name may be derived, 
a name which, having been first contracted into ‘ Vynnea’ 
acquired its present form of ‘ Vyne’ or ‘ Vine’ at least 
as early as the fourteenth century.” OED 


Queer Piurats.—As examples of these we 
have all seen ignorami, vade meca, and so forth ; 
but these exploits have generally been achieved by 
persons with no just pretension to the literary 
character, 

The latest queer plural, however, which I have 
observed occurs in a book of very considerable 
literary pretension, composed, too, by a very 
practised writer. For the present I desire to keep 
this gentleman, like Manzoni’s Innominato, un- 
named, but I desire to say that he always makes 
the plural of mausolewm, mausolea ; as to which 
I would observe that one might just as well make 
the plural of museum, musea, or of asylum, asyla, 
I take it that when a word becomes naturalized in 
our language it must conform to the laws of that 
language. 

While on the subject of plurals, Heaven forefend 
that with rash hand I should rip open the chronic 
controversy as to the proper plural of spoonful, 
hoc genus omne. At present, and for the present, 
that controversy is happily slumbering; and I 
would say, non molestar il can che dorme. It is 
very sure to wake up ere long and vex us, Yet 
I cannot refrain from citing one word of that class 
which, strange to say, has hitherto been overlooked 
in the controversy, and which yet ought to be 
decisive of it. That word is mouthful. Now if 
the advocates of spoonsful, &c., have any preten- 
sions to consistency, they must doubtless maintain 
that the proper plural of this word is mouthsful, 
Well, if so, T would only submit that if any person 
should be directed to take a few mouthsful of milk 
or tea, he would be tempted to ask—like — 
Smith when enjoined by his doctor to take an 
occasional walk on an empty stomach— whose f 

Patrick Maxwestt, 


“ have recently been told 
that in a somewhat out-of-the-world village in 
Oxfordshire the old people use the expression 
“ tindering time” to denote the dusk of the even- 
ing when the lamps are lit. I never met this 
phrase or one in any degree like it ; and I do not 
think that it can have been at any time g 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may have 
it in another place. Frorence Pracock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
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Batt-THRowine 1s Rep Lion 1693. 
—Dryden, in his ‘Explanatory Notes on the 
foarth Satyr’ of Persius, says his author speaks of 
“Men, such as were skilful in the Five robust Exercises, 
then in practice at Rome, and were perform'd in the 
Cireus, or Publick Place, ordain’d for them. These Five 
be reckons up in this manner: 1. The Cestue, or Whirl- 
hatte, describ’d by Virgil, in his fifth Eneid; and this 
was the most dangerous of all the rest. The second was 
the Foot-race. e Third the Discus, like the throwing 
a weighty Ball ; a Sport now us’d in Cornwal, and other 

of England ; we may see it daily practis’d in Red- 
[inn Fields The fourth was the Saltus, or Leaping : 
And the fifth Wrestling naked, and besmear'd with Oil, 

who practis’d in these Five Manly Exercises, were 
eall'd 1697, p. 465, 

F. J. F. 


May Day Costom, Beprorpsuire.—I cut 
the following extract from the Daily Telegraph of 
3 May :— 

“A curious ‘May Day’ custom which prevails at 
Tileworth , Bedfordshire, was honoured on Saturday. 
A band of young men of the village went round with a 
load of May, and left a branch for every maiden in each 
house. The following are the last three of the verses 
sung on the occasion :— 

A branch of May I have you brought 
And at your door it stands ; 

It is but a sprout, but it ’s well budded out, 
It’s the work of our Lord’s hands. 

Arise, arise, you pretty, fair maids, 
And view your May so gay, 

Or else you ‘ll say on another day, 
We brought you not your May. 

I have a purse in my pocket, 
Tied with a silken string. 

We'll thank you for some silver, 
To line it well within.” 


I think it worthy of being preserved in the 
pages of ‘N. & Fiorence Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Trrz-writinc find in a recent 
number of the Dispatch the following, which 
should be placed on record in the pages of 
*N. & Q.,’ where no account has yet appeared of 
the invention of the type-writing machine :— 

“Who made the first of them? It seems it was one, 
an Englishman, Henry Mill, who, in 1714, took out a 
patent for such an instrument. The next recorded 
patent for a type-writer was granted in France, in 1841, 
to a blind man, Pierre Foucalt, whose machine, being 
found practicable, was used in several institutions in 
Europe. The first patent for working a machine upon 
the type-bar principle was that of A. H. Beach in 1856. 
The first practical machine was invented in 1867 by C. 
Latham Sholes, an American, assisted by S, W. Soulé and 
Carlos Glidden. Soulé and Glidden left the concern 
long before the invention was fully worked out, so that 
the real credit of the matter belongs to Sholes, who 
persevered in the enterprise from 1867 to 1873, when he 
took his machine for manufacture on a large scale to 
Mesars. E, Remington & Sons, gunmakers, of New York, 
ee it upon the market as the Remington type- 

r.” 


Everarp Home CoLteman. 


“Crattte”: ‘Suttow.”—As the word crattle 


is not in the ‘N. E. D.’ its rarity is beyond all 
dispute, and it is worth noting: 
hath Jacob the right fruit of his sufferings, when 
he makes all the stones of the Alter as chalk-stones, 
crumbling them to crattle” (John Trapp on the 
‘ XII. Minor Prophets,’ 1654, p. 51). 


“Then indeed 


The old Saxon word sullow is also rare in litera- 
ture. The only instance I have found is this, 
from Humphrey Sydenham’s great sermon on ‘The 
Foolish Prophet,’ preached at Taunton ad clerum, 
22 June, 1636, and printed 1637 :— 

“The spirituall Plough is not halfe so well manag’d 
by any, as one that was yesterday conversant with the 
Goade and the Sullow; he knowes when the heart is to 
bee plowed up, and when to lay it fallow, hee hath 
learn’d it from his practice at the Furrow, where, the 
other day, he followed the bellowing of his Oxen in the 
wide field, and now he is a bleating with his Sheep in 
the open congregation.” 


Portland, Oregon, 


Jouyx Huyter’s Hovse, Leicester Square. 
—John Hunter’s house, No. 28, Leicester Square, 
on the east side of the square, has at last been 
pulled down. John Hollingshead, writing in 1892, 
says 

“ Hunter’s Museum......was not pulled down to build 
the Alhambra...... but still remains as part of the great 


music warehouse occupied by Riviére & Co.......leading 
into Castle Street, now Charing Cross Road,”"—* Leicester 


Square.’ 

John Hunter became the owner of No. 28 in 
1783, with the ground behind it so far as a house 
in Castle Street, which he also bought, and he built 
his museum of comparative anatomy between the 
two houses. The museum was about fifty-two feet 
long by twenty-eight feet wide, with a gallery all 
round, lighted from the top, with a lecture room 
under. The premises after Hunter's death were 
used as a picture gallery and exhibition room, and 
were at one time the headquarters of the Middlesex 
Volunteer Artillery. They were until recently in 
the occupation of Messrs. Hawkes & Co., music- 
sellers. Joun Hess. 

Willesden Green, N.W. 


Ricnarp H. Tsorytoy, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Heyry Hayrer.—The first Duke of Wellington 
bought a picture (supposed to be of the Duke of 
Brunswick) from this gentleman. Will any one 
kindly give me information concerning this picture 
and Mr. H, Hayter? Was he an artist? 


71, Brecknock Road. 


Evetyn WELLINGTON, 
Apsley House. 
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Jouw Smira, LL.B.—I am attempting to col- 
lect materials for a bibliography of works on 
agriculture and for biographical sketches of their 
authors. Particulars as to some of these writers 
are provokingly scanty ; and I shall be grateful to 
any one who can help me to identify John Smith, 
LL.B., author of the ‘Chronicon Rusticum Com- 
merciale ; or, Memoirs of Wool,’ published in two 
volumes in 1747 (second edition 1757). It is 
evident from his preface that Smith was a clergy- 
man ; and from other pamphlets he wrote in reply 
to some criticisms on the ‘Memoirs’ it is pretty 
certain that he lived in Lincolnshire. He does 
not appear, however, to have had any cure of souls 
in the diocese of Lincoln. From his degree LL.B. 
and from the list of subscribers to his book, he is 
probably the same as a John Smith who graduated 
as LLB. from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1725. 
Bat ‘as to his subsequent career I can ascertain 
nothing, after a considerable amount of search, and 
none of the usual sources of information gives any 
help. Probably his merits are recorded on some 
tombstone or memorial tablet, as it is evident that 
his book had considerable vogue in his day, and 
McCulloch describes the ‘Memoirs’ as “‘ one of 
the most carefully — and valuable works 
that has been publish on the history of any 
branch of trade. CLARKE. 


13, Hanover Square, W. 
[Lowndes speaks of the ‘ Chronicon ’ as an “‘ invaluable 


and erudite work.”] 


— Hunter, in his ‘ Hallamshire 
Glossary ’ (1829), says that this word is applied to 
one suffering from bodily weakness in a memorial 
from Hallamshire presented to the Council of the 
North (1640) : ‘* Aged eighty and above, being a 
very caitiff, and lame for impotent old age.” 
Alas! Hunter gives no reference. Where is the 
text of this memorial to be found? I have sought 
in all the likely parts of Gatty’s ‘ History of Hal- 
lamsbire,’ and sought in vain. 

Tar Epitor or 
*Tae Enotisa Diacecr Dictionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Use or Armour in Eicuteenta Centory.— 
Ishould be glad to know whether actual instances 
of the use of armour during the course of the 
eighteenth century can be given. It is, I believe, 
on record that Marlborough bad breastplates 
supplied for his troops, and I presume therefore 
that they were worn so long as he was with the 
army, ¢. ¢., till 1711. As cuirasses were worn by 
the French in Napoleon’s time, it would be reason- 
able to suppose that what these great commanders 
at the beginning and end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury approved of would also approve itself to 
generals who commanded armies in the interval. 
But I should like to find a record of the fact, and 
especially to show that it would be official costume 


for an aide-de-camp at Minden, 1759. There ars 
ery of the Pretender and others in armour, 
t it is said, I do not know why, that this was 5 
mere fancy costume. There is a 
subject among the earlier series of ‘ N. & Q.,’ but 
it refers only to fall suits of armour. My query 
relates to armour on the upper part of the body, 
which I know that English troops had discontinued 
and did not resume till some time after the Battle 
of Waterloo. E. F. D.C, 


Hartoce : Happock : Horrock.—I am anxious 
to ascertain the localities in which these various 
names for a pile of corn sheaves are used, 

Hattock is registered in Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Lonsdale, Craven, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
South Cheshire, and Shropshire (Ellesmere), and 
is reported from Harrogate in 1893. 

appears in the E.D.S. Mid-Yorksbire 
Glossary. It was used at Kirkby, Yorks, in 1863; 
and in 1849 a writer in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society (vol. x. part i. p. 133) de 
scribes the wheat as being ‘‘ immediately put into 
small * haddocks’ or ‘mows’; but our slip does 
not specify the locality. 

Huttock is recorded by Brockett (1846) and 
Heslop (1893) in their Northumberland glossaries, 
In which of these districts is the name confined to 
the “‘ sheaves of corn inverted over the ‘ mow’ to 
protect it from wet”? Miss Jackson (‘Sbropsh, 
Word-Book,’ s. v.) says, ‘The two end sheaves of 
the ‘mow,’ which consists of eight sheaves, are 
taken as hattocks for the remainin boy at 
use appears to point to the origin ie wo 
hat, hut, ‘* shelter,” -* Q. V. 


Gasrizt Gros. —In the late Prof. Jowett's 
* Life’ there is a letter from him to F. T. Palgrave, 
written 13 December, 1852, in which he says :— 

“It is very good of you and Temple to want me to 
come to Kneller for Christmas; at present my face is 
set in another direction, to Malvern; like Gabriel Grub, 
Tam going to dig while others are making merry.”—‘ Life 
and Letters of B. Jowett,’ vol. i. p. 224, 
Who was Gabriel Grub; and what is the 
allusion here? Cc. W. Penny. 

Wokingham, 

See ‘ Pickwick,’ . xxix., ‘The Story of the 
Go ‘ 


Ampaitiis.—The mention of Ampbhilis New- 
digate, by Dom Bepz Camu, in his inquiry about 
Thomas Braeme (ante, p. 347), prompts me to 
ask if the origin of the name Ampbilis is really 
known. Dr. Charnock, in his ‘Prenomina,’ says 
authoritatively that it is from Greek audiAados, 
loquacious; but is it? He states also that it is 
found as a Christian name “in the parish register 
of Northrepps Hall, Norwich, also in those [sic] 
of North Benfleet, Essex.” On which one may 
remark that North Repps Hall, a seat of the 
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Gameys for over one hundred years, is not a 
perish, and that the village of North Repps is 
miles from Cromer, but seventeen or eighteen 

Norwich. In the church of Hockwold 
St Peter, Norfolk, there is a brass to Amfelicia 
findale, wife of Sir John Tindale and daughter 
a Sir Humphrey Coningsby, Justice of the 
Common Pleas, This lady died on 8 January, 
1638, and her Christian name certainly appears to 
me to be akin to Amphillis. Then in the ‘ History 
of the Monastery, &c., of St. Peter, Gloucester,’ 
iii. 58 (Rolls Series, No. 33), we have mention of 
Johannes Anphelise, “or Amfelise,” in the index, 

James Hoopsr. 

Norwich, 


Muirary Baywers anv Cotours.—Will your 
naders kindly send notices of any banners in 
churches in Great Britain—as I should like to make 
slist—to what regiment they belonged, date, &c. ? 

E. E. Torts. 

Kine Lear Hisroricat.—Would any of your 
readers kindly tell me where I could obtain any 
farther information on the point raised by Warner 
in his ‘ Albion’s England’ as to King Lear being 
an historical personage ? N. 

“Hanp-suos.”—The ‘Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary’ gives handshoe as an obsolete word for a 
glove. Oan any reader give me an example of its 
use | D. M. R. 


Live 1x GotpsmitH.—One constantly hears 

Goldsmith’s reference to— 
The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind 
as if it were intended as a disparagin 

to a stupid or empty-headed Ts 
not this quite wrong ? . L. B, 

Cowvicts 1x Enctanp.— What was the number 
of convicted criminals in England during the 
tighteenth century? If unknown precisely, where 
may I look for an approximate estimate ? 

xX. X. 


Sim Eve Barwuam, mentioned in the examina- 
tion of Gay Fawkes on 9 Jan., 1606.— Who was he ; 
and what became ofhim? J. H. Barnuam. 

Park Avenue, Dover, 


Proprietary is the precise 
meaning of this term? Are they mostly unlicensed, 
and do the incumbents of them have to pay an 
annual sum to = paeee, and also to the 
parish church to w they eee 


Scuoot at Parson’s When, in 
1823, and in his sixteenth year, my father arrived 
in London from Bombay, he was placed at school 
at Parson’s Green, Fulham. I find the name 

Albion House ” in one or two of his books—Dr. 


Isaac Watte’s ‘Scripture History’ (1822) is one. 


Can any one give me information respecting this 
school? Is the house still standing ? 
Tuomas J, JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 

Crest.—I possess a seal, seemingly of the earlier 
part of the last century, on which is engraved a 
crest : a dove with an olive-branch in its mouth 
perched upon what seem to be two hearts, Oan 
any of your readers tell me what family bears or 
has borne this crest ? Anon. 


Petuine Brivez.—I should feel very greatly 
obliged if you could kindly inform me of the origin 
of the name Pelling Bridge (Lindfield, Sussex), 
Was it so called after a family named Pelling, 
residing in that neighbourhood? If so, an 
particulars respecting it will be greatly valued, 
as also any particulars respecting the place and its 

Norra Lonpoy, 

Wittiam Orawrorp, M.P., who sat for the 
City of London 1833 to 1841, was, I believe, 
father of the late Robert Wygram Orawford, M.P, 
for the City of London 1857 to 1874, Oonfirma- 
tion of this fact and any information available as 
to the said William Crawford’s ancestry, marriage, 
and issue will be appreciated. He is described in 
Parliamentary Returns as “ citizen and — 
maker.” J. P. B. 


Hewry (on Ricnarp) Cornisx was Sheriff of 
London about 1680. He was hanged on a charge 
of high treason by James II. in 1685. His 
attainder was reversed by William III. and Masy 
in 1689, Can any one tell me what children he 
left and what is known about them? Also, Were 
his unjustly forfeited estates ever restored to his 
heirs? In a‘ History of the City of London,’ 
George Norton, a barrister, published in 1829, 
is stated that “James was constrained by a sense 
of shame to return his forfeited estates to his 
injured family.” What evidence is there of this? 
It is more easy to believe that James pretended to 
perform this act of justice than that a sense of 
shame compelled him (of all men) really to do 
so, especially when one remembers how bitterly 
antagonistic to him his victim always oo 

Tae Dersy.—lI ask on a point of supputation 
merely, having nothing whatever to do with 
gambling or “the turf” in any shape. The Derby, 
since 1838, has been run on the second day of the 
Epsom summer meeting. It is, I think, invariably 
on the Wednesday of the last week in May or the 
first week in Jane, but which week of the alter- 
native two? What determines the fixture of the 
particular week—é, ¢., of the summer meeting? I 
was long under the im jon that it had some- 

ith the date of Whitsuntide ; but a 
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one not infrequently adopted by encyclopedic 
authorities, I know nothing of the pastime gener- 
ally referred to as “ sporting,” so a reference to the 
relation of the Derby to other fixtures—ezx. gr. 
spring meetings—would not advance me by one 
step. Nemo. 


Joun Roperts, or Lianrrornen, 1600.— 
Can any one give me details as to the will of 
John berts, of Lianfrothen, co. Merioneth, 
diocese of Bangor? The editor of Lewis Dunn’s 
* Heraldic Visitations of Wales’ says (vol. ii. 
p- 215) that the will is dated 26 January, 1600. 
A summary of its contents would be most welcome. 

D. Camm, 

St. Thomas’s Abbey, Erdington, Birmingham. 


Orra’s Grave.—In an old copy of Seren Gomer, 
a Welsh magazine, for October, 1836, an announce- 
ment is made that a stone coffin bearing an 
inscription that it contained the body of Kin 
Offa was discovered in the churchyard at Heme 
Hempstead, Herts. Is there any foundation for 
this ? D. M. R. 


‘Tae Tourist 1x Waxes,’—This work, inolud- 
ing a ‘ History of Wales,’ was published some fifty 
= since by George Virtue, London and New 

ork, in shilling , each of which contained 
three or four steel or copper plates by Bartlett, 
H. Gastineau, and others. Can any one tell me 
to how many numbers the work ran, and who was 
the author? The present representatives of the 
publisher can give me no information. an 


“A SOLE IS THE BREAD AND BUTTER OF FISH.” 
—Is this especially a Cornish saying; or is it 
known in other parts of England ? @ meaning 
is that, as every one likes bread and butter, and 
returns to it with pleasure after partaking of other 
food, so in to sole, it is a fish which suits 
all tastes, and to which people, after tiring of 
salmon, turbot, whitebait, &c., often revert, and 
never tire of having it put before them at their 
meals. Georor O. Boass. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


Wittiam Hewes.—I am desirous of obtaining 
fall information as to the career of William Hewes, 
musician to Walter (Devereux), Earl of Essex, but 
more especially that portion of it subsequent to 
the death of his patron in 1576, If full informa- 
tion cannot be given, I should be obliged by an 
indication as to where research might be made 
with probability of success. 

C. Surarey Harnis. 

or tHe Guarp.—I shall be y 
obliged to any reader of ‘N, & Q.’ who give 
me information concerning the early history of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, especially on the following 
points: Henry VII. thanksgiving service at St. 


Paul’s Cathedral, 31 August, 1485; siege and 
capture of Dixmoyden, in Flanders, 1489 ; of 
Tournay ; siege of Boulogne, 1492. Who was Job 
Best, who, according to the ‘Book of Dignities’ 
was champion of England and Captain of the Yeo. 
men of the Guard in 1592 (the Dymocke family 
having been champions of England since the 
twelfth century)? I would say that I have already 
consulted such authorities as Hall, Leyland, 
Fabian, Polydore Vergil, Sir John Fenn, Samuel 
Pegge, Nichol, Preston, and others. H. 


Critsvs.—Can any reader tell me what familiar 
object in the domestic life of the Swiss Alps is 
called by this name? W. 


Beylies, 


CHILDREN OF SIR HENRY PERCY. 
(8 S, xi. 329.) 

Mr. O, Bridger, the genealogist, after oom pleting 
Lord Farohan's Hundred Descen 
vatel inted, offe to my vanity mon 
bountifully, one descent being through Sir Ralph 
Percy, father of Sir Henry, which I never took 
pains to verify, and o_o it does not 
appear in Sir John Maclean’s ‘ History of Trigg 
Minor,’ i, 683*, The following references, how- 
ever, may be of service to J. V.G. ‘The Anti 
quarian Repertory,’ vol. iv., contains a fol 
pedigree of Sir Ralph's issue, which agrees 
that related in Sir Egerton Brydges’s edition of 
Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ ii. 282. Berry's * Essex 
Genealogies,’ fol. 71. The Sir Ralph Percy here 
mentioned was probably the son of ‘‘ Rauf Perey, 
Knyght, [who] rered werre at Heggelamore ayeinst 
oure Soverayne Lord” (‘Rolls of Parl.,’ v. 511), 
unless this one had by a first marriage a daughter, 
Catherine, wife of —— le Grand, whose daughter 
and heiress married the Sir John Wiltshire men 
tioned, Comptroller of Calais, 1508. Harleian 
MS., 4031, fol. 139, continues the line from Sir 
John Wiltshire down to my ancestress, Mary 
Carew, wife of Walter Dowrish, of Dowrish, 
Devon. Though the Dowrishes had subsequently 
a distinct descent from Hotspur, grandfather of Sir 
Ralph Percy, which does not affect J. V. G's 
query, the mention of their name affords the oppor- 
tunity of correcting two errors at p. x of the 
introduction to the Carew MSS. ‘‘ published by 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury.” 

ir Nicholas Harvey, “the valiant squire” of 
King Henry VIII. (not Sir Richard Harvey, # 
stated in the introduction), married Bridget, the 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Wiltshire. Their 
daughter Anne was married to Dr. George Oarew, 
Dean of Exeter, Christ’s Church, Oxford, Windsor, 
and the Chapel Royal, and had issue Sir Peter; 
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George, Earl of Totnes; and Mary, married to 
Walter Dowrish. The editor's remark that Dr. 
Carew must have had powerful influence at Court” 
is probably correct, seeing that his brother, Sir 
Gawen Oarew, married the sister of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who married the sister 
a King Henry VIII. Dr. Carew, ‘‘ by his wife 
[Ann Harvey}, whom he lost not long after their 
marriage,” &c. Another mistake in the introduc- 
tion; she survived her husband, who died 1583, 
and resided at Dowrish with her widowed daughter 
Mary Dowrish (see ‘Chanc. Pro.,’ temp. Eliz., i. 
933), after whose death she removed to Markes 
Hall, near Romford, the seat of her brother, Sir 
George Harvey, Lieutenant of the Tower, and there 
died and was buried in Romford Church. Her 
monument, erected by her son, the earl, was re- 
moved of late years, with that of her brother, Sir 
George, from the chancel into the parvise porch. 
The parish register gives: ‘‘ 1605, Aug. 28. The 
worshipfall Mrs. Carow, mother of my Lord Carow 
was buried.” Sir John Maclean, an authority on 
the Carews, who wrote ‘The Life of Sir Peter 
Carew, Sen.,’ and edited ‘The Letters of the Earl 
of Totnes’ for the Camden Society, was unaware 
of this fact. 

The above introduction, p. xxviii, questions the 
accuracy of those biographers who state that the 
Earl of Totnes went to Ireland unmarried. He 
was appointed Master of the Ordnance there 
1 February, 1588, and was married, 31 May, 
1580, to Joyce Clopton, at Stratford-on-Avon, 
where he was buried 2 May, 1629. 

H. H. Draxe. 


Most of the works which treat on the Percy 
family contain but a small amount of information 
respecting Sir Ralph Percy. The following may 
be the evidence J. V. G. requires :— 

Sir Ralph Percy, Knt., the seventh son of 
Henry, the second Earl of Northumberland, 
married Eleanor, only daughter and heir of Lau- 
rence and Matilda Acton, who owned lands in 
Hasand and Acton, &c., near Alnwick. The said 
Eleanor married for her second husband John 
Carlyle. Sir Ralph had three sons and one 
daughter. 

1. Sir Henry Percy, Knt., who married and left 
son John and a daughter Margaret, married, 


firstly, to Sir Harry Widdrington, of Widdring- | s 


ton Oastle, knight; secondly, to Sir William 
Ellerker, knight. 

2. Sir Ralpb, who had an annuity for life of 
twenty marks per annum from Henry, the fourth 
Earl of Northumberland. 

3. Sir George, who married Eleanor, daughter 
of Sir William Hylton, Kat., and relict of Owen, 
second Lord Ogle. He had an annuity of twenty 
pounds per annum from Henry, the fourth earl. 

4. Margaret, wife of Sir Ralph Harbottle, Knt. 


family preserved at Sion House and Alnwick 
Castle. For further details, see Brydyes’s Collins's 


* Peerage of England,’ 1812, vol. ii. pp. 282-90, 
Joun Rapcuirre, 


Sr. Dunstan S, xi, 328).—The unerring 
accuracy of Bishop Stubbs puts it right in a 
few lines of his preface to the ‘Memorials of 
St. Dunstan,’ Rolls Series, p. xxix :— 

“ After his expulsion from Athelstan’s Court, he sta: 

a long time at Winchester with Elphege, who prevailed 
on him to become a monk, After this we again find him 
at Glastonbury in attend on the Lady Ethelfleda, 
who had built herself a house there.” 

The cell is thus described by Eadmer in 


* Memorials,’ u.s., p. 173 :— 

“Post aliquantos nove conversionis sus dies Glas- 
toniam Dunstanus perrexit, et ibi juxta ecclesiam sanctze 
Mariz......sibi domunculam adeo parvulam fecit ut 
mirum habeant qui eam noverunt, qualiter ibi vivus 
homo degere potuerit. Ipsemet enim eam mensus sum, 
et nihil ultra quatuor [quinque, Osbern] pedes in longi- 
tudine nec plus quam duos ac semis habet in latitudine. 
Altitudo autem staturam hominis concipit.” 

Another biographer, Osbern, states its closeness 
to the church thus, u.s., p. 83 :— 

“Cui [ecil. ecclesie] etiam adhzrentem cellam sive 
destinam sive spelaum, sive alio quolibet nomine rectius 


minari potest.’ 
Ep, MarsHA.u, 


I can find no old writer who states that Dun- 
stan retired “toa humble cell near Winchester,” and 
the question seems to be concentrated in the word 
near.” Whether sixty miles, which is about the 
distance of Glastonbury from Winchester, would 
be considered near is a question, Fuller in his 
* Church History’ says :— 

**In 933 now began St, Dunstan to appear in Court. 
In 987 banished from Court, Dunstan returns to Glassen- 


bury and there falls a puffing and blowing in his Forge. 
Here he made himeelf a Cell (or rather a Little-ease), 


being but four foot long, two and a half broad,” &e. 
Probably S. G. D. will find that it refers to the 
cell at Glastonbury. Joun Ravcvirre. 


Gittmay or Girman Famity (8 xi. 222 

296, 333). —Before communicating with ‘N. & Q.’ I 
was anxious to see the contribution of Mr. Water 
Rye to the Genealogist; the current number, to 
which he refers, contains, however, nothing on the 
ubject, and I can only assume his article has been 
held over. 
But for heraldic evidence, and the assertion of 
Burke that “the records prove the descent of all 
the Gillmans from Cilmin-troed-du,” the early spell- 
ing of the name would certainly have suggested to 
me that it was akin to William in its forms 
Wilhelmus, Galielmus, Guillelmine, &. 

In searching for early records of the Gloucester- 
shire Gillmans, from whom I am descended, the 
first instance of the name which I have hitherto 
been able to trace occurs in 1283, when Thomas 


The above is taken from documents of the Percy 
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Cokere was mayor of Bristol and Richard atte Ok 
with Guillemyne de Boys, Prepositi. Oan this 
be read as Gillman (William) of the Wood ? 

After this date the surname is variously written 
Gylemin, Gylmyn, Gilmin, Gilman, until about 
the close of the sixteenth century, when the present 
form, Gillman, appears. 

Mr. Alexander Gillman, in his exhaustive his- 
tory, does not note the fact that the ancient form 
of this name survives, but little altered, in the 
French patronymic Guillemin. 

It would be of great interest to me could any 
correspondent inform me if any connexion is re- 
corded, and if the coat borne by the French race 
is, or has been, the same as that borne by the 
English, viz., Argent, a man’s dexter leg, couped 
at the thigh, sable, Cuas. GILLMAN. 

Richmond, Church Fields, Salisbury. 


The Rev. J. R. Wood was a royal chaplain, and 
died Canon of Worcester at an advanced age, 
within the last ten or twelve years. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Covonetinus on Crmpetive (8 x. 474; 
xi. 13, 132, 356). —Triad 35 also makes Cara- 
dawe (Oaractacus) the son of Bendigeid Vran ab 
Llyr (Bran the Blessed). The portion referring 
to him is thus given in the notes to Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s ‘ Mabinogion ’:— 

“The three blissful Rulers of the Island of Britain, 
Bran the Blessed, the son of Liyr Liediaith, who first 
brought the faith of Christ to the nation of the Cymry 
from Rome, where he was seven years a hostage for his 
son Caradawe, whom the Romans made prisoner through 
= craft, and deceit, and treachery of Aregwedd Foed- 

wg. 

This traitress is usually supposed to be Cartis- 
mandua, but her second name has been identified 
with Boadicea, against whom, however, no such 
charge is brought by classical historians, 

At the second reference Mr. J. Foster Patuer 
refers to Camden as an authority for the statement 
that COaractacus was the son of Ounobelinus. 
Camden’s references to Caractacus are somewhat 
confused, and even conflicting. In the body of 
his work, when speaking of the Trinobantes, he 
says, ‘*Ounobilin had the government of these 

"; after whose death ‘‘ Aulus Plautius, by 
commission from the Emperor Claudius, made an 
attempt upon this country. Togodumnus, the one 
of Cunobilin’s sons, he slew ; the other, Caratacus, 
he conquer’d ; and (as it is in the Fasti Capitolini) 
had a Triomph upon it.” In his introductory 
account of the Romans in Britain he says, quoting 
Dion Cassius, that Plautius ‘‘ first overcame 
Cataratacus, and after him Togodumnus, the sons 
of Cynobelline who dy’d before”; but two pages 
later on he gives a different story from Tacitus :— 

“From hence they [the Romans under Ostorius] 
marched into the country of the Silures, who besides 
their own natural fierceness, rely’d much upon the valor 


of Caractacus, eminent among all the commanders in 
Britain for his experience in affairs, either doubtful or 
prosperous.” 

In the well-known story of the defeat and 

of the British hero that follows, he prc 
spell the name Caractacus. The story ends with the 
statement that a triamph was decreed to Ostoring 
for this defeat of Caractacus. The questions arise; 
Were Caractacus and Cataratacus two persons, or 
was the same person twice taken captive, first 
Plautius and afterwards by Ostorius ; and did 
general enjoy the honour of a triumph on his 
account? And if Oaractacus was the son of 
Cunobelinus, how is it that he was of the Silures 
(as Tacitus, quoted by Camden, and the Triads 
both assert), and his father of the Trinobantes ? The 
solution of these difficulties may be very simple, 
but as T. W. has raised the question of the identity 
called for. . 


Danizt Szepewick, (8" §, ii, 
409, 451 ; iii. 18).—In Lord Selborne’s ‘Memorials’ 
(Macmillan, 1896), vol. ii. pp. 464-5, further 
generous mention is made of this collector and 
writer, in addition to the reference to him in the 
preface and notes to‘ The Book of Praise,’ edited 
by Lord Selborne in 1862. 

is was produced and his scheme of selection, 
Lord Selborne goes on :— 

“In this work I was aided by Mr. Daniel 
a small bookseller and publisher in an obscure part of the 
City of London, He was a remarkable man, who had 
made English ~~ his particular study, and knew more 
about them and their authors (bibliographically) than 
any one else then living, He obtained for me many 
books to which I could not otherwise have found access; 
by means of which I was enabled, in most cases, to 
ascertain the authorship, and to verify the authentic 
= I well as to 

e selection i than, wi those materials, 
could have been.” 

W. H. 


Darvet Gaparw §, xi. 407).—Darvel 
Gadarn was a Welsh saint of the sixth century. 
The following references are quite exhaustive on 
him, his image, and his shrine: ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" 8. 
iii, 87, 128, 178; iv. 156, 218. 

OC. F. 8. Warrzy, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Soves on Sport (8* §S, xi. 428).—Mnr. Rep- 
way asks for what does not exist in anything like 
a representative form. In preparing my ‘National 
Ballad and Song’—the section devoted to ‘ Hanting 
Songs and Sporting Ballads’ will be ready on 
1 Sept.—I have found these lyrics of sport ex- 
tremely scattered ; a few in well-known miscel- 
laneous collections, but chiefly, including many of 
the best, in such ephemeral and ‘‘ un-get-at-able” 
sources as drollery, merriment, broadside ballad, 
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chap, magazine, and ne . I have what I 
believe to be an unequalled collection; but to 


qumerate the sources would take up too much 
If Mr. Repway cares to communicate 
with me I may be able to help him. 


Joun Farmer. 
$2, Brunswick Square, W.C, 


Tirtz anp or Boox S. xi. 428).— 
The book Mr. Burke wants is ‘ Fly-Leaves,’ by 
the late C. 8. Calverley, Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Qambridge (Deighton & Bell, Cambridge; Bell, 
london). The companion work is his ‘ Verses and 
Translations.’ The two ought always to go together. 
The poem which Mr. Burke calls ‘The Oat’ is ‘Sad 
Memories,’ and is printed not in eights and sixes, 
but in fourteens. ©. F, S. Warren, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry, 
The poem on the cat is Calverley’s ; but it is, 
I think, misquoted. H. 


CuristopHer Packe (8 §, xi. 427).—A full 
sccount of him (by Charles Welch, F.S.A.) is in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ His 
father is there stated to be Thomas Packe, of 
Kettering, or Grafton, co. Northampton ; the names 
of his three wives are given, as also the date of his 
death, 27 May, 1682, aged about eighty-four, and 
his burial at Prestwold, co. Leicester. He was 
one of Cromwell’s ‘‘ House of Lords,” 1657-8. 
The burial of “ Alderman Pack’s wife, 16 Dec., 
1658,” as given in ‘Smyth’s Obituary, 1627-74,’ is 
not, however, mentioned. The references to the 
Sixth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ do not appear to be 
accurate. G. E. C. 


“ Ave, CHSAR, MORITURI TE SALUTANT ” (8" §, 
ix. 267, 415 ; xi. 316).—When the Prince of Wales 
passed through Aden, on his way to India, at the 
end of 1875, the motto ‘‘ Morituri te salutamus ” 
was placed by the witty, but somewhat irreverent, 
Assistant Resident, who was in charge of the 
decorations of the town, over the principal entrance 
to the public abattoirs, in front of which His Royal 
Highness passed en route to the cantonments. 

W. F. Pripvgavx. 


“ AtpHaBet-may ” (8" §, xi. 207, 271, 318).— 
From the ‘ Royal Kalendar’ for 1788 (London, 
J. Debrett), it appears that at that time 
“the Window-Man and Alphabet-Keeper on the 
general days received 1001, and the Window- 
Man on the bye days 501,” Bex. WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 

Edward Chamberlayne, in his ‘ Angliz: Notitia,’ 
1694, gives, “‘ Alphabet - Keeper, Ashburnham 
Frowde, Esquire, 1001.” In the twentieth edition, 
1702, he is again mentioned and the names of 

Window-Men given. The thirty-fifth edition, 
1743, gives, “ Alphabet-Keeper, Mr. Edmund 
Jones, and Window-Man for the by-days, Mr. 


Savil Leigh.” The various editions of the above 
work give some quaint information respecting the 
foreign and penny postal arrangements, but they 
do not state the duties attached to the officials 
mentioned, Joun Rapcuirre. 


Seat or Corporation or Suico (8 xi. 
327),—In 1612 the town of Sligo was made a 
parliamentary borough by charter of incorporation. 
A copy of the seal bearing that date is given in the 
‘ Topographical Dictionary of Ireland,’ by Samuel 
Lewis, London, 1847. I will furnish your corre- 
spondent with a tracing of the seal on receipt of 
his address, Everarp Home Coremay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


The city of Sligo, co. Sligo, Ireland, has no 
armorial bearings registered in the Ulster’s Office. 
The design upon the seal which does duty repre- 
sents a ruined building overhung by a tree and a 
hare courant therefrom. Joun Rabctirre. 


DE (8 xi. 
364).—It is a fact that the cobra does frequent 
churches and houses. When an organ was re- 
moved from a church in Bombay, many years ago, 
a gigantic cobra was discovered underneath the 
organ. Cappello signifies a hood, and cappella a 
chapel in Italian, Capilla in Spanish is both a 
hood and a chapel. Capella isa and capello 
a hood in Portuguese. Yarbiey. 


“Bariey-men” (8 xi. 387).—Jamieson’s 
reference is no doubt to a contract anno 1721, 
produced in a state made up in a ranking and sale 
or some other proceeding of Fraser of Fraserfield, 
The papers will easily be found from the index to 
the Arniston or some other of the numerous collec- 
tions of session papers in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh. Barley is probably an error in tran- 
scription. The usual spelling is birley; but every 
variety that ingenuity or carelessness could devise 
is met with in old deeds. Contracts such as that 
referred to were at one time very common. 

Davin Murray. 

Glasgow, 

This is a variation of the word burley-man, an 
officer who in former days was attached to 
corporate bodies and acted as assessor of the value 
of disputed lands, &c. Two burley-men were, up 
to within quite recent years, on the staff of the 
officials of the Corporation of Wigan. 


Tower Borrresses (8 x, 494; 
xi, 51, 136, 318, 394).—It is now nearly half a 
century since Mr. Ruskin wrote his impassioned 
protest against buttresses, and it has the 
fashion ever since then to echo his sentiments. 
While admiring very much his earnestness and 
eloquence, one may now and then doubt his entire 
correctness. Even Homer is said sometimes to nod. 
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To enforce his argument he gives a beautiful draw- 
ing of St. Mark’s Tower, and a caricature of what 
he calls a British tower. Without noticing it, bis 
illustration negatives his proposition. St, Mark’s 
is a tower with five buttresses on each side of it ; 
very properly, considering its great height. A 
well designed and executed buttress is not an 
indication of weakness, but a visible and beautiful 
sign of strength. A heavy peal of bells, such as 
most towers have to carry, could not be rung in 
safety except for these massive counterforts. The 
only other way would be to build the tower walls 
as thick as the buttresses, 
Witriam ©. Srreet. 


_ Without either the wish or the ability to engage 
in an architectural discussion in your columns, I 
fail to understand why well-designed buttresses 
should be deformities to a church tower any more 
than to the aisles. So far as they impart strength, 
together with the appearance of it, surely they are 


adornments, Joun Hopson Matruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


xi. 407).—A reference to the 
second volume of ‘ Medallic Illustrations,’ printed 
by order of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
1885, will show that the medal mentioned by 
R. 8. C. was struck by Pinchbeck (the toyman), 
and refers not to the final overthrow of the Pre- 
tender's attempt at Culloden, but to the taking of 
Carlisle, four months earlier, on 30 December, 
1745. Exiot Hopexiy. 


Baxter's ‘ Hexapra’ §, xi. 407). 
—The introduction to Bagster's (not Baxter's) 
‘English Hexapla’ was written by Dr. Temple 
Chevallier, Canon of Durham. 

F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


“Nor A TINKER’s curse” (8 xi, 
345).—Perhaps the following, from the ‘Slang 
Dictionary ’ (1873), will enable Mr. Ratcuirre to 
see more clearly the meaning of this expression :— 


“ Curse, anything worthless, Corruption of the Old 
English word kerse, a small sour wild cherry; French, 
certse ; German, hirsch. * Vision of Piers Ploughman’:; 

Wisdom and witt nowe is not worth a kerse, 
But if it be carded with cootis as clothers 
Kembe their woole. 


The expression ‘not worth a curse,’ used frequently 
nowadays, is therefore not properly profane, though it 
is frequently intensified by a profane expletive. Horne 
Tooke says from kerse, or cress. The expression ‘not 
worth a tinker’s curse,’ may, or may not, have arisen 
from misapplication of the word's origin, though as now 
used it certainly means curse in ite usualsense. Tinkers 
do curse, unfortunately, and it will take a good deal of 
School-Board work to educate them out of it, as well as 
a fair amount of time. The phrase ‘ not worth a tinker’s 
damn,’ is evidently a variation of this, unless, indeed, it 
should be spelt ‘dam,’ and used as a reference to the 
general worthlessness of the wives and mothers of 


tinkers. The latter is merely offered to those who are 
speculative in such matters, and is not advanced as an 
opinion.” 

Cf. also the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ under 
Curse.” P. Hats, 

This is an expression I never met with before, 
Here, in the west, it is the cobbler whose curse is 
the measure of worthlessness, while the tinker 
comes in to emphasize when a superlative absolute 
is desired, His habit of picking up neglected 
trifles, and of parting with nothing for nothing, is 
pithily expressed by the value set upon his gift— 
less worth, even, than a cobbler’s curse. Our every. 
day appraisement is ‘not wo’th a cobbler’s cuss,” 
to which is often added ‘‘ nor a tinker’s gee.” 

F, T, Exworruy, 

Your correspondent asks why things are “ not 
worth a tinker’s curse.” I should think that the 
obvious answer is, because the tinker’s curse is so 
common as to have become an article of no value— 
a mere form of speech. The expression may be 
compared with “not worth a pin,” “ not worth s 
rush,” &c, F. O. Birxseck Terry. 


Ben Jonson (8 S. xi. 368).—Frank Buckland 
was evidently not aware that Ben Jonson’s grave 
had been opened previous to 1849. The evidence 
he collected concerning the openings of 1849 and 
1859 will be found in his ‘Curiosities of Natural 
History,’ Fourth Series, Popular Edition, 1888, 
pp. 238-48, In 1849 the body was evidently dis 
covered in an upright position, as the following 
extract testifies :— 

‘*In the course of the operations, Ryde himself saw 
the two leg bones of Jonson, fixed bolt upright in the 
sand, as though the body had been buried in the upright 
position, and the skull came rolling down among 
sand, from a position above the leg bones to the bottom 
of the newly-made grave.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


There are various notices of the opening of Bea 
Jonson’s grave. The latest of these of which I 
am aware, in which there is a review of the others, 
is that in ‘ Shakespeare’s Bones, by C. M. Ingleby, 
1883, Triibner, pp. 23 seq. Ep. Marsal. 


See Stanley’s ‘Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,’ and Buckland’s ‘ Curiosities of Natural 
History,’ Fourth Series. 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 


For ‘ Burial in an Erect Posture,’ see ‘N. & Q, 
1* §, viii. 5, 59, 233, 455 ; 7” S. ii, 204. 
Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A CAT MAY LOOK at A KING” §, xi. 387), 
—A small book with this title was publi 
London, 12mo., 1652 ; reprinted, Amsterdam, 8v0., 
1714, with woodcuts of a cat and a king, pp. 59; 
reprinted in ‘Somers Tracts,’ Second Series, iv. 
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$97; again, with curious particulars relative to 
Eoglish history, by Sir A. Weldon, from the 
original MS., Liverpool, 18mo., pp. 50, 1817; and 
again, 8v0., pp. 46, 1820. 

The edition of 1714 provoked a reply, ‘A Cat 
may look upon a King, answer’d paragraph by 
paragraph,’ 12mo., n.d. John Dunton also pro- 
duced ‘ A Oat may look on a Queen ; or, a Satyr 
on her present Majesty,’ London, 1705. See ‘ Life 
and Errors of John Dunton,’ 1818, i. xxvii., 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 1812, v. 76. 

See the New Monthly Magayine, 1821 ; Bohn’s 
‘Lowndes’; ‘Les Chats,’ par Jean Gay, Paris, 
1866, p. 255. Ww. O. B. 

I suppose occasions for using this proverb in 
literature are rare, for I have not noted a single 
printed example except in books specially con- 
cerned with proverbs. It has, however, existed 
from early times, for I find in Heywood’s ‘ Pro- 
verbs,’ of reputed date 1546 (1874 reprint, p. 122): 

—"“' also on my maydes he is ever tooting.” 

“Can yee judge a man,”’ quoth I, “ by this looking? 

What, a cat may looke ona King, yee know,” 

It was known also to Bacon, being in his ‘ Promus’ 
in the very same words. F, Apams. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


When I was a child this saying was used as a 
retort to the contemptuous question, “ Who are 
you staring at?” The reply was— 

Tf a cat may look at a kin. 
Surely I may look at an ugly thing. 
I refer to Surrey and Lincolnshire, one or both of 
them, about thirty years ago. 
Hozson Martruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“ A catt may look on a kynge,” Bacon’s ‘ Promus,’ 
No, 489. Mrs. Henry Pott, in her introductory 
chapter to the ‘ Promus,’ informs us that all the 
English proverbs in the ‘Promus,’ and therefore 
this among the rest, are taken from the single 
collection of J. Heywood’s ‘ Epigrams’ (published 
1562, reprinted for the Spenser Society in 1867). 


Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Frence Prisoners or War 
8. ix. 289, 355, 497; x. 64, 137, 197, 341, 457; 
xi, 259).—The following account, by a most com- 
petent eye-witness, of the wretched state of French 
prisoners, is interesting as characteristic of the 
times of the horrible Peninsular Wars, and as a 
companion picture to the state of the English 
prisoners at Verdun and other French prisons as 
detailed in ‘A Picture of Verdun, 1810. The 
— is from ‘ Wesley’s Journal,’ 1805, vol. xi. 
P. 53 

“Monday, 15 October, 1759. I walked up to Knowle, 
smile from Bristol, to see the French prisoners, Above 
eleven hundred of them, we were informed, were con- 
fined in that little place; without anything to lie on, but 


a little dirty straw, or anything to cover them, but a 
few foul thin rags, either by day or night, so that they 
died like rotten sheep. I was much affected, and 
preached in the evening, on Exodus xxiii. 9: ‘Thou 
shalt not oppress a stranger; for ye know the heart of 
a stranger, seeing ye were stranger’ in the land of Eeypt.” 
Eighteen pounds were contributed immediately, which 
were made up four and twenty the next day. With this 
we bought linen and woollen cloth, which was made up 
into shirts, waistcoats, and breeches. Some dozens of 
stockings were added; all which were carefully distri- 
bated, where there was the greatest want. Presently 
after, the Corporation of Bristol sent a large quantity of 
mattresses and blankets. And it was not long, before 
contributions were set on foot, at London, and in various 
parts of the kingdom, So that I believe from this time 
they were pretty well provided with all the necessaries 


of life. 

“ Friday, 24 October, 1760. I visited the French 
prisoners at Knowle, and found many of them almost 
naked again, In hopes of provoking others to jealousy, 
I made another collection for them, and ordered the 
money to be laid out in linen and waistcoats, which were 
given to those that were most in want.”—Vol. xii. p. 32, 


1791, 
A. B. G. 
My inquiry on this subject has procured me a 
information about it ; but 
there is still one point on which I remain in the 
dark, namely, whether any record was kept by 
Government of the names of these prisoners and 
other particulars respecting them, and, if so, where 
it is now to be seen. My curiosity is inspired by 
the fact that I have in my possession a small 
water-colour drawing of two children grouped 
together, done by a French prisoner of war in a 
southern town of Shropshire, and I should much 
like to know something about the painter of them. 
They must have been done some time between the 
years 1808 and 1815, perhaps about 1812, and the 
drawing and ingenuous gracefulness of the figures 
proclaim an artist of no mean proficiency. 2. 


I have often heard my grandmother (who was 
born in 1792) say that she remembered, as a young 
woman, the French prisoners of war being in the 
neighbourhood of Okehampton, in Devonshire. 
I have also a memory of a French burial-ground in 
the district near Bolton-le- Moors. 

Oann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


Cuerry Brossom Festivat S. xi. 48, 
312).—The same story, mutatis mutandis, is told 
about “‘ the maidens of Verdun” at the beginnin 
of the first French Revolution. Having sav 
their native city by going on a peaceful embassy, 
which was successful, these girls afterwards were 
cruelly executed by their own countrymen. 

ALFORD. 

Ventnor. 


Dictionary or NATIONAL M.P.s 
8 S, xi. 365).—I am pleased to see that Mr, 
. D. Pink is in in the descent of some 
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members of the Rogers family ; and I would also 
ask if "7 correspondent could help me to iden- 
tify the John Rogers whose phew Ace Elizabeth 
married Edward Ryder, of Carrington, co. Chester, 
father of John Ryder, Bishop of Killaloe, 1612-13, 
with the Rogers of Cannington, or others of the 
name, Wm. Jackson Picorr. 
Dundrum, co. Down. 


Atpermay Becxrorp’s to Gores III. 
(8 S. xi. 386).—In the ‘ Annual Register’ for 
1770—the copy before me is dated 1803—Beck- 
ford’s speech is given ; ‘‘the Lord Mayor requested 
leave to reply, which being granted, his Lordship 
addressed him in the following words”; it is re- 
ported ; and it is added that “the Lord Mayor 
waited near a minute for a reply, but none was 
granted” (xiii. 111, 203), Is this how the account 
stands in the original issue of the ‘ Annual 
Register’ ? Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Piantation oF James I. 1x Unser (8" S. xi. 
407).—Mr. J. Mackay Witson will find a list of 
Scottish undertakers to whom allotments were 
made in the county of Donegal in ‘ The Confisca- 
tion of Ulster,’ by Thomas MacNevin, Dublin, 
James Duffy, 1846. By it I see that 1,000 acres 
in the county Donegal were allotted to Sir Patrick 
M‘Kay, but that in 1619, when the survey was 
taken, they were in the possession of John Murray, 

H. B, Hypg. 

Ealing. 


Mr. J. Mackay Witsow could hardly do better 
than consult, in the first instance, the ‘* Ireland” 
volumes of descriptive indices to the i 
State Papers for the reign of James I. 

Hosson Martraews, 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Lapets on Books (8 xi, 408).—Judicious 
damping with hot water is the best, if not the only, 
way to remove these. If done long enough, it will 
soften almost any paste or gum. Either dab and 
dab with a small sponge, or lay on a damp hand- 
kerchief or two or three sheets of blotting-paper, 
with or without a light weight to keep up the 
touch. But it is better to let the label be than to 
damage the binding. In that case take pen and 
ink and ruler and neatly rule out the print. Make 
no untidy scrawls. F, S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Monvments xi, 386).—Mnr. 
Leveson Gower has done good service in drawing 
attention to the present condition of the monu- 
ments which formerly occupied itions on the 
walls of Whitefield’s Chapel in Tottenham Court 
Road. I believe the site of the chapel has now 
been turned into a recreation ground, known as 
Whitefield Gardens. From an account of the 
opening ceremony, which appeared in the Times of 


Whitefield and his wife, I may be wrong in my 
surmise. Fortunately the inscriptions on all these 
memorials are preserved in Cansick’s ‘ Epitaphs of 
Middlesex’: “St. Pancras,” pp. 187-206. It would, 
however, be as well to learn something of the in. 
tentions of the present custodians of the monuments 
themselves. Joun T. Pacz. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


Witxes §. xi. 249, 270).—H. B. P. will 
not persuade me that Wilkes, when he heard of 
Thurlow’s speech, exclaimed, “God forget you,” 
&c. On the only occasion on which I saw the story 
in print, it was stated that Wilkes was 
at the foot of the throne in the House of 
and interrupted Thurlow with the well-known 
exclamation. The story as reported by H. B. P, 
is, to me, Ep, 

Branksome Bournemouth, 


Loypon No. 37, Leicesrs 
Square (8 8, xi. 225, 373).—In the ‘ Annals 
of Newgate; or, Malefactors’ Register,’ vol. iv, 
1776, there is a long narrative of the murder 
Gardelle, occupying nine pages. The locus is 
there described as “a house in Leicester Fields,” 
and it is stated that the convict 
“was carried in a cart through the Old Bailey, down 
Fleet Street and the Strand, to Leicester Square, opposite 
the house where he committed the murder; there it 
stopped for two or three minutes, and the prisoner just 
looked up at the building,......after which they proceeded 
to the gallows in the Haymarket.” 

As it appears that the house was searched 
warrant from “ Mr. Fielding and two other Justices 
of Middlesex,” and Gardelle arrested under the like 
authority, the exact position might be ascertained 
from official records. W. B. HL 


*“*Nor worth Rap” §, xi, 368).—Dean 
Swift, in his ‘Drapier’s Letters,’ employs the 
expression in several places of rap, applied to base 
brass and — coins. Thus, in his first letter, 
speaking of the scarcity of halfpence and i 
he states: “‘ Many counterfeits passed about 
the name of raps” (see vol. iv. p. 66, Falkner's 
edition, 1735). He also mentions raps more than 
once in his third letter. The rap was well known 
in Dublin previous to the universal circulation of 
Her Majesty's present bronze coinage. W. F. 


Hartcuments 1x (8 xi. 387).— 
A hatchment was hung outside the house of & 
deceased gentleman during the time that his body 
lay in state. It was carried in the funeral pro 
cession, and placed on the wall of the family burial- 
place, inside the church, where it was allowed to 
remain, The sweeping innovations of modem 
times have cagsed the loss of many of these inter 
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ating heraldic insignia. In Lelant Church, in 
1886, the hatchment of a Mackworth-Praed of 


Trevetho was standing loose against the inner wall. | sha 


Joun Hosson Matruews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The custom of placing hatchments in churches, 
the law on the subject, and reference to works 
relating thereto, has been treated on in ‘N. & Q..,’ 
4S, vii. 199, 244 ; 6" S. vi. 288, 433. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

Tl, Brecknock Road. 


Gavie’s ‘Mac-asTro-mancer’ (8 S. x. 277, 
401 ; xi. 250, 335).—In reply to Mr. Jonn Rap- 
cLirFre’s communication at the last reference, I 
desire to say that I have not read Gaules book, 
and therefore I am unacquainted with its contents. 
When I gave “ divination whither ?” as the literal 
rendering of Ilis-pavria, I regarded ris= as 
used with the sense of quorsum, and equivalent to 
“To what purpose ?”—*“ To what end /”—‘* With 
what object ?”—or some similar expression. 

Birxpeck TERRY. 


Kervet orn (8 xi. 207).—The 
difference in use is noticed in the ‘Glossary of 
Architecture’ of J. H. Parker, wherein it is said : 

“This term appears sometimes to signify a battlement, 
but it usually means the embrasures of a battlement, or 
loopholes, or other openings in the walls of a fortress, 
through which arrows and other instruments might be 
discharged against assailants,” 

This is supported by examples: ‘‘In defectibus 
muroram, ell’, et graduum alte turris emend- 
andis,” of the Tower of London, 9 Ed. IIL, in 
Bailey’s ‘ Hist.,’ App. vol. i. p. ii. “ Batellata et 
Kirnellata,” Contract for the Dormitory at Durham, 
4D, 1398, * Hist. Dunelm. — tres,’ clxxxi. 
D. MARSHALL. 


Your correspondent inquires if this term solely 
applies to loopholes. The following quotation 
from Stormonth may aid his inquiry :— 

“Crenate also Cren’ated, a, (mid. L, crena, a notch; 
trendtus, notched : F. créné), notched ; in bot., having a 
series of rounded marginal prominences : crenature, n 
in bot., a notch in a leaf or style: crenelate, v. (mid. L. 
erenellatus, furnished with loopholes: F. crénelé, em- 
battled), to provide with loopholes, as in a castellated 
building, through which missiles might be shot; to fur- 
nish with a parapet ; cren‘elated, a., furnished with loop- 
boles; in arch,, applied to a kind of indented moulding : 

‘alate, in bot., having the edge slightly scalloped or 


cren 
notched.” 
B. H. L. 


Diatect (8 S, xi. 208).—I think there can be 
no doubt that sherl is the iterative or frequentative 
form of a verb which still exists in German, viz., 
wharren (M.H.G. scharren, from Scherre, the 
horse) : “ pe scharrt =the horse ts pawing 
tch the iterative scharrelen is 

scherre is cognate with the 


lastrument), which means to scratch, to paw (of a | paris 


G. scheren=E. shear (see this is Skeat’s ‘ Etym. 
Dict.’), The same word is still extant in plough- 
re. K. ren Bruccencare, 

Leeuwarden, Holland. 


Shirl is used in Holderness in the sense of to 
throw or jerk; see ‘Glossary of Words used in 
Holderness,’ E.D.S., 1877. In the North Riding 
of Yorkshire shirl has the meaning of to slide, 
especially upon ice, but also down a slope or 
declivity. Of. Sw. skrilla, skrela, to slip, slide. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Firower or THE Wextt x, 357, 405).— 
The custom of crowning their wells and springs 
observed by the ancients suggests to M. Ducis, the 
enthusiastic would-be acclimatizer of Shakes 
on French soil, a happy figure of speech.* The 
anecdote is related in Cosmopolis for February, 
1897 (see p. 459 of the French section), in the 
article by M. J. J. Jusserand entitled ‘ Shake- 
speare en France sous |’Ancien Régime ’:— 

** Jusqu’a la fin il garda sa passion pour Shakespeare. 
Un ami venant le voir par une froide matinée de janvier 
le trouvait ‘dans sa chambre 4 coucher, monté sur une 
chaise, et tout occupé a disposer avec une certaine 
pompe, autour de la téte de l’Eschyle anglais, une 
énorme touffe de buis qu’on venait de lui apporter.’ Et 
voyant la surprise de son ami, médiocre admirateur de 
Shakespeare, et d’aprés lequel Ducis avait ‘souvent 
embelli’ son modéle, il disait : ‘ Vous ne voyez donc pas 
que c’est demain le Saint-Guillaume, féte patronale de 
mon Shakespexre ?’ Descendant de sa chaise, il ejoutait: 
* Mon ami, les anciens couronnaient de fl-urs les sources 
ou ils avaient puisé.’—Notice sur Ducis, par Campenon, 
en téte des Posthumes.” 

Dear old French gentleman of the ancient school, 
more lovable than laughable, in spite of all his 
oddities! What a picture would the above scene 
make for the appreciative and able painter !—the 
old gentleman in dressing-gown and slippers in his 
sick room, surrounded by books and medicine 
bottles, perched on his chair in the act described 
(a bonne with empty gruel basin, &c., leaving the 
apartment), and his somewhat sarcastic but not 
unkindly friend (who considered he had “improved ” 
Shakespeare), looking on, wide-eyed, and inwardly 
grinning, at the strange spectacle. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


Grorce Lirscoms (8 xi. 289).—A highly 
respected family named Lipscomb have long 
resided at East Budleigh (in which parish the great 
Sir Walter Raleigh was born and bred), eleven 
miles or so from Exeter. A beautiful memorial 
pulpit in the venerable old church, dedicated to 
All Saints, bears the following inscription :— 

“ This -_. was erected to the glory of God, and in 
memory of Robert Hartley Lipscomb, for twenty-seven 
years Steward of the Rolle Estate, and a resident in this 
Born the 14th of September, 1833. Entered 


* Not forgetting Chaucer (“Well of English 
(“ English un- 
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into rest 18 May, 1892, A tribute of esteem from his 

numerous friends,” 

I knew a family named Yeardley resident in 

Sheffield in the late fifties, Harry Hems, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Caren Woop, Hicueate (8 §. xi. 384).— 
Prickett was a well-meaning writer, but his little 
book on Highgate, which is mainly a compilation 
from Lysons, has been completely superseded by 
later and more trustworthy works. The quotations 
given in my note on ‘ Kentish Town’ (ante, p. 282) 
show that he was quite wrong in saying that 
** the earliest notice of it [Caen Wood] appears in 
Neale’s ‘ History of the Puritans.’” 1 may, how- 
ever, take advantage of this opportunity to state 
that since the publication of the note in question, 
I have, through the kindness of a friend, become 
possessed of a very admirable little book on ‘Caen 
Wood and its Associations,’ which gives, in 
printed form, a lecture delivered by Mr. J. 
Lloyd, the historian of Highgate, before the High- 
gate Literary and Scientific Institution on 15 March, 
1892. Mr. Lloyd’s brochure exhibits the results of 
so much original research that it is a great satis- 
faction to me to find that in essential points there 
is hardly any discrepancy between my conclusions 
and his own. We are in agreement on the im- 

rtant fact that the land granted by William 
ened to the Priory of Holy Trinity, Ald- 

ate, consisted of the property known as Caen 

ood; while Mr. Lloyd’s investigations have 
satisfactorily cleared up the transactions between 
the foundation in question and the Abbey of 
Waltham, about which I felt some uncertainty. 
The connexion of the Bill family with the estate 
demands some further inquiry, though it is quite 
certain that John Bill, the elder, was in possession 
of Caen Wood, as he mentions it in his will. It 
may have been bought by Sir James Harrington 
after the sequestration of John Bill, the younger, 
and repurchased by the latter at the Restoration, 
or it may have been sold on the death of the elder 
Bill. Again, with regard to the ownership of the 
Duke of Argyll, Mr. Lloyd’s account varies from 
that given in the ‘ Wentworth Correspondence,’ 
but the two accounts are not irreconcilable if we 
assume that the duke bought the estate from Lord 
Berkeley, sold it to Dale, the upholsterer, and 
bought it back—possibly on very favourable terms 
—on the latter’s failure. The name of the pro- 
perty, on which Mr. Pace offers some remarks, 
varied at different times. In the earliest docu- 
ments the estate was known as Cane Lond, or 
Cane Wood ; subsequently Ken Wood became the 
favourite spelling, and it was not till the close of 
the eighteenth century that the present designation 
became fixed. Mr, Lloyd is of opinion that the 
name is derived a Caen, = Normandy, from 
which part of the world the earliest possessors after 
the Conquest may possibly have come ; but on this 


point I feel compelled to differ from him. My 
own theory, which I most diffidently put forward 
as mainly a piece of guess-work, is that the names 
beginning with “ Ken,” which are so numerous in 
the north and west of London (Kenwood, Kentish 
Town, Kilburn, originally Keneburne, Kensal 
Green, Kensington) point to isolated settlements 
of the Iceni, But this is perhaps not the occasion 
to work out a question which would require some 
space for adequate discussion. 
W. F. Pringavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


My mother used to take me walks in Highgate 
Woods so soon as ever I could walk at all, and I 
remember them distinctly fifty years ago. As my 
mother’s only brother's estate in Yorkshire was 
called Ken Wood, I, as a child, would certainly 
have been struck by the coincidence had these 
charming woods ever been referred to in my hear- 
ing by the same name. They never were. 

Harry Hews. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 


**CLavus GRIOPHILI” (8" S, xi. 388).—Griophili 
is a blunder for gartophili, and the expression 
which puzzles Mr. Deepes ought to be in Du 
Cange, s.v. ‘** Gariofilum ”; for this is what I find 
in Maigne d’Arnis’s ‘ Lexicon’: “ (ariofilum.— 
Cariophyllum ; girofle (Acta Sanctorum). Gario- 
fili clavus ; clou de girofle(Apud Madox, Formu- 
lare Anglicanum).”  Clavus gariophih m 
therefore, a clove nail, or shortly a clove; 
there is nothing stranger in such a form of rent 
than in the kindred peppercorn, now under dis- 
cussion in these columns. The reference above to 
Madox seems to indicate that it was not uncommon, 

As the word-combination clavus gariofili is 
etymologically identical with our clove-gillyflower, 
I advise Mr. Denes to read the articles “ Clove” 
and “ Clove-gillyflower” in the ‘N. E. D.,’ where 
he will find much useful and interesting informa- 
tion. F. Apams. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


Clavus gariophili (properly caryophylli), a clove 
“nail,” a clove, frequently occurs in 
clauses, and commonly in some corrupt spelling. 
In griophili, the usual indication of an omitted 4 
has probably been overlooked. Examples may be 
seen in the ‘Coucher Book of Selby,’ Yorkshire 
Record Society (Indices, s. v. “ 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Davie” (8 xi. 226, 313).—In a collection 
‘Sayings and Phrases,’ by James Allen Muir, : 
find this word given daddle, daidlie=a child's 
pinafore. It does not appear to be included is 
Wright’s ‘Provincial Dictionary’ with similar 


meaning ; but he has the verb daddle=to walk 
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unsteadily. Bamford’s ‘ Dialect of South Lan- 
cashire; or, Tim Bobbin’s Tammus and Meary,’ 
&e, (1850), has, in the glossary appended, daddle= 
to stagger like a child. Here also is dadin=up- 
holding a child, and what are called dadin-strengs, 
that is, “soft, thick bands or strings, from which a 
child depends when essaying to walk.” Another 
word is dade, explained as, ‘‘ to hold a child sus- 

ied under the arms, whilst learning to walk.” 
(Cf. also Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary.’) The 
latter seems to be the primary term, so far as this 
meaning of the word is concerned. 

C. P. Hats. 


Depications To St. Roque Encianp (8 
8, xi. 348).—Travellers in South Wales will not 
forget St. Roche, as a parish on the high road 
between Haverfordwest and St. David's. The two 
names, Roque and Roche, are probably one and 
» wed au fond. E. Watrorp. 


_“Grass-wipow ” (8 S. vi. 188, 258, 354, 495 ; 
vii. 76 ; viii. 198 ; xi. 352).—The following entry 
occurs in the parish registers of St. Ives, Cornwall, 
under the year 1741 : ** Married Thomas Wall and 
Elizabeth Williams, a grass widow.” I suppose 
the expression here means a woman whose hus- 
band has not been heard of during a period suffi- 
cient in law to a the Ye that he is 

Town Hall, oun Hosson Matruews. 


ro THe or 
(8 S. xi. 349).—Miss Strickland, in her ‘ Lives 
of the Queens of England,’ vol. vii. p. 211, gives a 
similar account to the one quoted from Brady’s 

Clavis Calendaria,’ but does not vouch for the 
truth of the story. She writes :— 

“It is certain that some incident of an extraordinary 
kind connected with the usual challenge of the champion 
took place, for Lamberty [? Guillaume, author of ‘ Mémoires 
pour Servir a I’Histoire du 18* Siécle,’ 1724-36] says, ‘ when 
the time arrived, &c., I heard the sound of his gauntlet 
when he flung it on the ground, but as the light in West- 
minster Hall had utterly failed no person could distin- 
guish what was done,’ 
on also ae that a man was ‘ observed 

pace up and down the appointed spot in Hyde 
Park.” ymock failed to meet him. ** and the 
champion of James II. went away unscathed for 
his boldness.” For the truth of the latter sentence 
she refers to Lord Dartmouth’s notes. 
Joun Rapcuirre. 


What occurred at the coronation seems uncer- 
tain, See Miss Strickland’s ‘ Queens of England.’ 
y mention the affs but 

es to general vague complaints agan.st the 
atrangements, 


Epwarp H. M.A. 


De S. viii. 348, 473).—Sir H. 
says that ‘‘De Brus was a territorial 


name taken from the castle and lands of Bruis, in 
Normandy”; and he adds: ‘‘The name Bruis, 
Breaux, Brix, Braose, is spelt in twenty-four dif- 
ferent ways.” Now, it seems agreed on all hands 
that the family of “ Bruis” (as it is spelt in Domes- 
day Book) derived its name from the castle Brix, 
now in ruins, near Cherbourg, in Normandy. But 
as to Braose (which is also spelt phonetically 
Breos), it is the name of another family with a 
different coat of arms, which family has not even 
been connected by marriage with that of Bruce. 
The latter had its estates in Yorkshire, also in 
Annandale and Carrick, in Scotland, while the 
former settled in Sussex, and afterwards in Went 
and Gower, in South Wales. The name of the 
Sussex family is in Domesday spelt “ Braiose,” 
and appears to be an earlier form of the modern 
Briouze, near Falaise, in Normandy. 
T. C. 
Ottawa, Canada, 


“Master Wittiam Benvetr” (8 S. xi. 309). 
—William Bennett, of Fulham, was born at Clap- 
cott. He was brought up by his uncle, Thomas 
Teasdale, son of Thomas Teasdale, of Glympton. 
He died and was buried at Fulbam on 19 Feb., 
1608 (1609 N.S.). His will is dated 29 Dec., 
1608. By this he left two messuages, with three 
yard-lands and a half, to Thomas Teasdale, his 
uncle, to make over the same to the master and 
governors of the hospital. The estate was in 
Broad Blunsden and Weddell, Wilts. His 
brother, Ralph Bennett, who had a title to one- 
third part of it, gave up his right to the hospital. 

If Richard Bennett, of Clapcott, was son to 
either Ralph or William he would be cousin to the 
daughter of Thomas Teasdale. I cannot make out 
the whole of the family, but this much is clear :— 


| | 
Ralph. William, born at Clapcott, 


Thomas of Glympton, 


Thotes,=-16 June, 1557, Maud, née 
ob. 1610. | Stone, widow of E. Little. 


Daughter=R. Bennett, of Clapcott. 
This may be seen in ‘The Account of the Hospital,’ 
by Francis Little, written in 1627, Oxf., Parker, 
1873, pp. 67 sgg. The epitaphs of Thomas and 
Maud Teasdale, at Glympton, Oxon, can be seen 
in Wood’s ‘Oolleges and Halls,’ Oxf., 1786, 
pp. 636-8. An examination of the Glympton 
register might supply more information. 

Ep. MaRsHALL, 

I venture the suggestion that the original state- 

ment of Bennett’s relationship to Thomas Teasdale 


may have been in Latin, that some 
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may have forgotten that nepos means grandson as 
well as nephew. Q. V. 


Srarnep Grass (8 S. xi. 427).—There is, of 
course, the magnificent Crecy window in Gloucester 
Cathedral. D. 


Bisnops ConsgcRaTeD IN 1660 (8* xi. 268). 
—There can be no reason to doubt the evidence, 
as to the number of these, of the very preacher of 
the consecration sermon ; in fact, there can possibly 
be only one better proof, the evidence of one of 
the bishops themselves, either the consecrated or 
the consecrators; and the latter Bishop Stubbs 
gives (‘Reg. Sac. Ang.,’ p. 98), referring to the 
register of Archbishop Frewen, of York, who con- 
secrated the seven. The register of Archbishop 
Juxon, which Perceval followed for St, Davids, 
Llandaff, and Exeter, was wrong, as Bishop 
Stubbs shows loc. cit.; and Durham, Carlisle, and 
Chester Perceval omitted on purpose in this place. 
Mr. Taornron will find them on his p. 213. As 
to Brian Duppa, he had been consecrated as long 
before as 1638 (see Stubbs), and had himself con- 
secrated other bishops even before these seven, on 
28 October, 1660. OC, F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


William Lucy, Bishop of St. Davids; Hugh 
Lloyd, of Llandaff (at Westminster) ; and John 
Gauden, of Exeter, were consecrated on 18 Novem- 
ber,—Benjamin Lany, of Peterborough, at West- 
minster on 20 November,—John Cosin, of Durham; 
Richard Sterne, of Carlisle ; and Brian Walton, of 
Chester (at Westminster), on 2 December, 1660. 
William Sancroft, on his return from the Continent 
at the restoration of Charles II., was appointed 
chaplain to Bishop Cosin, and preached his con- 
secration sermon. The title-page to the sermon 
mentioned by Mr. Toornton would lead its 
readers to suppose that the above seven bishops 
were present at the delivery, or that it was 
addressed to all of them. Joun Rapciirre. 


On Advent Sunday, 2 December, 1660, there 
were consecrated in the Abbey William Lucy, of 
St. Davids; Hugh Lloyd, of Llandaff; John 
Gauden, of Exeter; Richard Sterne, of Carlisle ; 
Jobn Cosin, of Durham ; Brian Walton, of Chester ; 
Benjamin Laney, of Peterborough (see Stubbs’s 
*Registram Sacram Anglicanum,’ where Mr. 
Perceval’s statement is contradicted, with autho- 
rities), Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Heneat Wappineron (8 S. xi. 428).—Why 
Henri Waddington? The ambassador did not 
spell his name thus. Inquiry should be made of 
his brother, the distinguished Senator, who is 
President of the French permanent Labour 
Commission—M. Richard Waddington, 41, Rue 
Francis I*, Paris. D. 


Easter Ripine 1x Trrot (8" S. xi. 386),— 
May not this be the Rogation Processions whic 
take place on the three days before Ascension Day, 
when the Litany of the Saints is sung, and prayers 
offered for an abundant harvest ? In this country, 
as a rule, the procession takes place and the litaniey 
are sung within the church walls. X., however, 
mistakes when he speaks of the “ consecrated 
bread and wine” being carried. The Sacrament 
is reserved and carried in the form of bread only, 
This mode of carrying the Host is, I am informed, 
tolerated, rather than approved, by authority, 
The obligation of observing abstinence on the 
Rogation days in England was done away with 
by Pius VIII. in 1830. Gerorce Ancvs, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Lorp Bowen xi. 328).—If Palmer's 
‘Index to the Times’ is to be considered as ex. 
haustively reliable, there are not any articles by 
Lord Bowen on legal reform in the Times for the 
years 1892-3. On 26 Sept., 1892, p. 6, there is 
a letter from him on ‘ Hannibal’s Passage of the 
Alps’; on 6 Dec., 1892, p. 13, another letter on the 
‘Colambus Exhibition at Madrid’; and on 16 Jan, 
1893, a report of his lecture on ‘ Popu!ar Education’ 

H. A. St. J. M. 


Urrerance or Tom Taytor (8" 8. xi, 407)— 
The writer of an article in the Atheneum of 
2 May, 1857, on the ‘ Art Treasures at Manchester} 
says :— 

“The most eclipsing, and immeasurably the finest 
work on this side of the ealoon (Early Flemish ani 
German Art), is Mabuse’s ‘Adoration of the Kings) 
from Castle Howard.” 

The Atheneum for 1857 contains thirty-four 
notices on the Manchester Exhibition—the build- 
ing and its contents. Upon a very careful exami- 
nation I am unable to trace the words attributed 
to Tom Taylor by your correspondent. My copy 
is open to his inspection. 

Everarp Home CoLemax. 


Hawp or Tareves’ Canpies & 
xi, 268, 397).—“ Hand of glory” exists in French, 
and Littré has some interesting remarks thereon. 


*** Main de gloire’: nom d’un pretendu charme fait 
avec une racine de mandragore preparée d'une certain 
maniére, & laquelle les charlatans attribuaient le pouvolt 
de doubler l'argent qu’on mettait auprés, ‘ Main @ 
gloire’ est une alteration de mandegloire, qui 4 son tow 
est une alteration de mandragore. Par suite de & 
défiguration du mot, ‘ main de gloire,’ nom d’un pretends 
charme qui se fait avec la main d'un pendu, enveloppé 
dans un drap mortuaire.” 


Larousse defines it: ‘‘ Main de pendu desséchés, 
dans laquelle on mettait une bougie, dont l’éclst 
avait la propriété de rendre immobiles tous ceux 
qu'il frappait.” 

I have not the references convenient ; but! 
have somewhere seen the statement that the rool 
of the mandrake have a resemblance more or les 
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pronounced to parts of the human anatomy. If 
this is true it is quite possible that Littré is right. 
The hand of a hanged man is credited with curious 
powers, and information on that subject might 
mrely be gathered from ‘ N. & Q.’ 
E. Norcross, 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep ix. 
209, 378, 439).— 

Erubuit ; salva res est. 

In the commentary on ‘ Adelphi,’ iv. 5-9, in “ Terentii 
Comeedize......curavit Arn. Henr. Westerhovius, Hage- 
Comitum, 1726,” reference is made to a fragment of 
Menander, which is said to be given in Stobseus, ‘ Flor.,’ 
tit. xxxi. The line is to be found in “‘ Aristophanis 
Comediz et......Fragmenta......accedunt Menandri et 
Philemonis Fragmenta...... Parisiis, Didot, 1860,” p. 37 
of the latter part, It is given as follows : “ ‘Ouorarpiox, 
‘Stobei Serm.’ xxxi. 5: 

“Aras épvOpudv xpnoris elvde por Soxer.” 
In the former book the line runs "Epv@piiv zac, &c. 
There are given three fragments only from the ‘OQyo- 
rarpiot, Ropert Prerpornr. 


Biscellanconus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 

The Essays of Michael, Lord of Montaigne, Translated 

by John Florio. Vols, I, and II. (Dent & Co.) 
Ir was a singularly happy idea to include in Messrs 
Dent’s delightful series of “Temple Classics" Florio's 
spirited rendering of Montaigne. Veritable gems of 
action are the volumes—books equally suited for 
Eieary and bower; fittest of all to be slipped into the 
— on a journey, There is in one of these handy 
ittle volumes matter for a month’s reading and medita- 
tion, for Montaigne is a man who can not only be read 
with unending delight, but can be chewed and relished 
at leisure. The edition, which is to be in six volumes, 
is admirably edited by Mr. A, R. Waller, who contri- 
butes marginalia, glossary, and notes, besides making the 
first attempt to supply « critical text. Vol. I, has a 
it, taken expressly for this edition from the paint- 
g in oils in the Chateau of Montaigne. Vol. II. repro- 
duces in photogravure the engraving of Thomas de Lau. 
An excellent idea is in process of being admirably 

carried out. 

English Lyric Poetry, 1506-1700, With an Introduction 

by Frederick Ives Carpenter, (Blackie & Son.) 
Tuts latest volume of the attractive “ Warwick Library” 
is ushered in by an introduction by a “ distinguished 
Lecturer on English Literature at the University of 
Chicago.” This shows familiarity, not only with Tudor 
literature, now a portion of the equipment of every well- 
informed man, but also with the Middle English religious 
lyric, which has much more recently won recogni- 
tion, For years constituting almost a generation we 
have waited to see whether any of our critics—mostly 
telf-clected—of poetry would point out the beauties of a 
poem such as ‘ The Virgin’s Complaint '—better known, 
perhaps, as ‘Quia Amore Langueo '—first published by 
. Furnivall in 1866 from the Lambeth MS. and other 
sources. We are rewarded at last by the appearance of 
& stanza, very far from the best, slightly modernized. 
In time one may perhaps see the whole. With the 
Views in this introduction we have not found ourselves 


and deserve to be well weighed, When we come to the 
contents of the volume we find that the full influence 
has been felt of the difficulty by which an undertaking 
of the kind is sure to be faced. In the case of 
Milton, for instance, we have the ‘Hymn on the 
Nativity,’ ‘ L’Allegro,’ ‘11 Penseroso,’ and other poems, 
every one of which we, of course, know by heart. 
Under George Wither we find but two pages occupied. It 
is none the less impossible to omit an important lyric 
of Milton, while to give a full idea of the beauties of 
Wither would exact twenty—nay, forty—times the space 
accorded him, Campion, since Mr. Bullen’s restitution 
of him to literature, is better represented than Ben 
Jonson, Considering that sonnete, instead of having a 
volume to themselves, are included with lyrics, the task 
of selection must have been sufficiently arduous. It is, 
on the whole, well done. We find no fault, but welcome, 
as we have welcomed its predecessors, another delightful 
volume of an admirable series, 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Vol. I, 
(Bell & Sons). 

A WELCOME addition tothe invaluable “Standard Library” 
of Messrs. George Bell & Sone is a carefully edited text 
of the prose works of Swift. Since the appearance of 
Scott’s monumental edition great advance has been made 
in our knowledge of Swift, and the time bas arrived when 
a trustworthy and complete text may be supplied. Of 
this the first volume, containing ‘The Tale of a Tub’ 
and other early works, is now given under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Temple Scott, a combination of names 
specially suggestive of Swift. Mr. Lecky’s biographical 
introduction, which is a feature in the volume, is 
enlarged and rewritten from his biograpby contributed 
to the ‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland.’ In sub- 
—— volumes of this useful edition different portraits 
will be given, The opening volume contains a reproduction 
of the only authentic portrait of the Dean which shows 
him as a young man, We shall watch with interest for 
the appearance of subsequent volumes. Col, Francis 
Grant has placed at the disposition of the editor his fine 
collection of Swift tracts. 


The Months: Descriptive of the Successive Beauties of 
the Year. By Leigh Hunt. With Introduction by 
William Andrews, F.R.H.S8. (Andrews. ) 

First published in 1821 in a separate volume, this charac- 

teristic work of Leigh Hunt's, which had previously 

appeared in ‘ The Literary Pocket-Book,’ is now rare and 
in demand. Mr, Andrews has done well, accordingly, in 
including it in his very agreeable series of books designed 

for lovers of good literature, He has prefixed to it a 

pleasant biographical introduction, Its observations of 

natural history strike us as not always discriminating 
and exact; but they have a measure of the grace and 
charm which Leigh Hunt's writings seldom lack. 


The Old English Bible, and other Essays, By F. A. Gas- 
quet, D.D, (Nimmo.) 
Dr. Gasquet writes clearly and forcibly, and when 
touching on controversial points, as he frequently has to 
do, he manifests a studied moderation and liberality, 
from a laudable desire, no doubt, not to offend the sus- 
ceptibilities of Anglican readers. He always, however, 
candidly asserts his own Roman standpoint, as distinct 
from the national and Anglican. In dealing with Eng- 
lish translations of the Bible be accounts for the fact 
of their non-existence before the time of Wyclif bya 
suggestion that it was only then that the need of a« 
vernacular version began to be felt, as the higber edu- 
cated classes and the clergy would find all they required 
in the Vulgate or in ‘‘such French versions as existed 
in England” (p, 109), But is there any evidence of 
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French versions of the Scriptures in existence at 
that date in France—much less in Eng ? 

Dr, Gasquet calls in questi the g | belief that 
the authority of the Roman Church has ever been exer- 
cised in this country to the discouragement of reading 
the Bible in English, and he pleads that it was not the 
making of any translation whatever—but only of un- 
authorized translations—that was absolutely forbidden 
(p, 122). For the same reason he thinks Tyndale’s New 
Testament was only suppressed on account of its in- 
fidelity, especially an issi not a doctrinal one—in 
1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. He makes the curious admission, how- 
ever, that the Roman Catholic bishops hesitated to pro- 
duce a translation of their own for fear lest it should 
‘‘tend further to spread the ever-increasing flood of 
erroneous opinions ” (p. 182)! One might suppose that 
truth would have been the best antidote for error, But 
—— we learn that such a translation had already 

n made; and here comes the great paradox of the 
book—a ‘‘startling’’ one, as the author himself con- 
feases. It is nothing lees than a theory that Wyclif’s 
translation of the Bible is not Wyclif's after 
all, but in reality a semi - official Roman Catholic 
translation which in some inexplicable way has come to 
be always attributed to the Reformer. To be sure, the 
constant tradition has ever been to the contrary; but 
tradition, it seems, does not carry weight when it is in- 
convenient. This view seems to us just one degree less 
ingenious and convincing than the famous hypothesis as 
to the true authorship of the poems of Homer, that they 
were really written by another man of the same name. 
Moreover, if this is the old Roman Catholic version, how 
is it that the version which Wyclif is known to have 
made has utterly perished and disappeared? And how 
is it that Roman Catholic writers have patiently 
acquiesced in the wrong attribution for six centuries! 
As a matter of historical interest we doubt the correct- 
ness of the statement that the Roman Church has never 
shown itself hostile to a vernacular Bible and never pro- 
hibited the reading of it (pp. 159-161). An orthodox 
Roman divine can hardly ignore such unimpeachable 
authorities as Pope Clement XI.’s Bull “ Unigenitus ” ; 
Regul Indicis 88, Synodi Tridentinge Jussu Edite, De 
Libris Prohibitis,’ reg. iv.; also Pope Clement VIII,’s 
annotations on this rule iv. of the Index, which prohibit 
Bibles written in any vernacular (“‘ vulgari quo- 
cunque idiomate conscripta”’), He would also do well to 
consult Bellarmine, ‘De Controv.,’ tom. i. p. 70 (Prag., 
1721); Alphonsus a Castro, ‘ Contr. Her.,’ lib, i. cap. 13 ; 
Dens, ii. 103; Wiseman, ‘ Cath. Doctrine of Use of Bible,’ 
p. 20; and Hallam, ‘Lit. of Europe,’ ii, 365 (eighth 
edition). 

The other essays in the volume are chiefly on matters 
of antiquarian research, and call for little remark. We 
may note, however, that Dr. Gasquet is quite at fault in 
imagining that bacularius (bachelor) meant one who 
wielded a stick on the backs of his juniors (p. 266), and 
also in the meaning he ascribes to disciplinis (puerorum, 
p. 267) of “sound whipping,” in a passage where it 
obviously only means instruction. 


History of the Manor and Township of Doddington, in 
the County of Lincoln, and its Successive Owners. 
With Pedigrees, By R. E.G. Cole, M.A, (Lincoln, 
Williamson. ) 

WE can heartily congratulate Mr. Cole on the completion 

of hie labour of love, the history of Doddington. The 

existing Hall—a fine specimen of Elizabethan domestic 
architecture—bas been fortunate in ite chronicler, who 
traces with never-failing interest to his readers the 
various families (from the Pigots in the twelfth century, 
through the Burghs, Saviles, Tailors, Husseys, Delavais, 


Gunmans, to the Jarvises of to-day) to wh 

ton has belonged. The work ome 
done, and will be of interest to many beyond the me 
genealogist. Indeed, as Mr. Cole points out, seversi 
novelists, such as Hawley Smart and Mr, W 

have laid the scenes of their fiction at Doddington; ang 
the adventures of Mr. Jorrocks when he had dined not 
wisely but too well, and after a brief repose was dip 
covered calling for help (he had been suddenly plu 
bed and all, into a bath !), most probably came from 
dington in the lively times of the Delavals, This volume 
is @ model for any history of a manor and a creditable 
addition to the history of the county. The illustration 
though not doing quite justice to the height of the Hall 
(the growth of the trees rendering a front view hard tj 
get), are satisfactory, 


Bible Illustrations. (Frowde.) 

WirH its customary enterprise the Oxford University 
Press has brought out a new set of plates illustrative of 
Biblical antiquities, in anticipation of an enlarge 
edition of its‘ Helps to the Study of the Bible’ which 
is forthcoming. Whereas the former series contained 
only sixty-eight plates, the present one consists of a hu» 
dred and twenty-four. The illustrations are printed with 
remarkable clearness, and have been judiciously selected 
by the best authorities at the British Museum. 


—_ ape & Co. have reproduced in a 
volume, with descriptive notes by the Royal Librarian 
forty-five plates of Her Mujesty A of events connected 
with her life, domestic or private. The book isa marvl 
of cheapness, and constitutes a capital souvenir, 


Pre-RevorMaTion Worrurss’ is the title of a 
book of biographies, by William Cowan, announced to by 
published by Mr, Elliot Stock very shortly. The volume 
will, among others, contain lives of Bishop Grossetete 
Thomas 4 Kempis, and John Staupitz, and will haw 
a preface by the Bishop of Derry. 


Tue third and fourth volumes of ‘The Memoirs of 
Bertrand Barére,’ the notorious Conventionnel, whith 
have been translated by Mr. De V. Payen-Payne, 4 
familiar name in our columns, have been sent out & 
contributors. Messrs. H. 8S. Nichols are issuing the 
work, which is likely to inspire much interest, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notien: 
all must be written the name 
ress of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith, tadiaas be 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
To secure insertion of communications correspondent 
must observe the following rule. Let aa note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such as he wishes t 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


F. J. P. Dolor, a Christian Name”),— 
was inserted ante, p. 388, — ae 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “Tht 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "—Advertisements al 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Offic, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; snl 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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~ J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Foolscap #vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 

This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the smallest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line borders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. II EVENING. Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year, By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s, A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 
DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. By the Author 
of * The Daily Kound,’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. ; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for those having Littie Time, Cloth, 6d.; roan, 
g edges, ls, 6d. Il, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 

ayers for Various Occasions, Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 111, Forms for Use Seven Times Daily. A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion, 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 

Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound in 
roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A. Fine-Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7%. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressiv:s in French, German, 
Greek, italan, Latn, Spavish, aud Portuguese. Witu 
Translations, References, Kxplanatory Notes, and Indexes. 
FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch. Ch,, 
xford, 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 

ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 

the DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN contains Articles on 
McCARTHY'S HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 
VIRGIL and LUCAN in ENGLISH. 
The TRUE JOAN of ARC. 
A HISTORY of MORAY and NAIRN. 
NEW NOVELS — Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor; Old Corcoran's Money 
Only a Flirt; Ripple and Flood; Blight; The Lady Grange; A 
Princess of Islam; Pilgrims of the Night; The Winds of March 
A Full Confession ; Le Double Joug. 
The LITERATURE of IRISH SPORT. 
RECENT VERSE. 
ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 
STORIES of ADVENTURE. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
LORD LYTTON'S ‘HAROLD’'—An ALLEGED ERROR of VENER 
ABLE BEDE’S—GIBBON'S LIBRARY—DEFOE the REBEL—The 
DATE of MINUCIUS FELIX. 

ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Dr. James Croll; Annuals; Zoological Literature ; A Sing 
ing Crocodile ; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—Venus and Apollo; English and Welsh Cathedrals; The 
Royal Academy; M. Francais; Ancient Alexandria; The Pender 
Sale ; Gossip. 
MUSIC— Kari von Dittersdorf; The Week; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 
DRAMA~—The Elizabethan Drama; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for May 29 contains Articles on 

SIR EVELYN WOOD on ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY. 

ESCOTT on SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS. 

SCOTTISH POETRY of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The PRIVATE LIBRARY. 

The DUTCH in LOMBOCK. 

NEW NOVELS—Mr. Peters; A Long Probation; Carlton Priors 
Adoptée. 

JAMES'S PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The ‘DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIUGRAPHY ’'—SALE of the 
PHILLIPPS MSS.—TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 
ENCE—' w ; 


Sales; Gossip. 
w0g80— The Week; The Feis Ceoil; Gossip; Performances Next 
eek. 


DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 
MISCELLANEA. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


London: 12, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—Foreign Bookbinding; Library Table; The 
Paris; Sir A. W. Franks, P.S.A.; The Silchester 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (98, XI, §, 
JUNE, 1897. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS, 
By CHRISTIAN LYS, 


Author of ‘Market Sefton,’ ‘The Dunthorpes of Woategh ‘ Suspicion,’ 
*The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ &c, 


Chapters XII. to XXII. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 

A ROMANCE OF BOULOGNE. FIDELIA. 

A ROMANCE of EASTER MONDAY. TAKEN at HER WORD, 


A TALE of a TRUSTEE. 

AUNT MACPHERSON. The WOOD by the SEA. 
DICK PALFRAY’S LUCK. THOUGHT-PICTURES. 
«“ EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY.” “WHEN HE MAY.” 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


BRODERIE DENTELLE. | MISADVENTURES in CHURCH. a 
COFFEE and CHICORY, NATIVE LIFE in FIJI. % 


COLOURS and the COMPLEXION. | ON BUSINESS RELATIONS BETWEEE 
CONVENTIONAL EPITHETS. | RIEND 
CROWDS and PANICS. POETRY of the VICTORIAN ERA. 


" PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
CURIOUS CAUSES of FIRE, SPRING-CLEANING. 


CYCLISTS ONE MEETS. SUNDIALS. 
DISTANT ECHOES. The CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 
DUBLIN SOCIETY a HUNDRED YEARS The COOKERY and FOOD EXHIBITION. 
ie The ENGLISH GRETNA GREEN. 


FASHIONS. The MISSION of LIFE. 

FIRST STEPS, The PICTURES at BURLINGTON HOUSE 
GLIMPSES of TREE-LORE, | The REVIVED CURFEW. 

HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The TABLE: How to arrange a Menu. 


LONDON SIXTY YEARS AGO. THOUGHTS WHILE SEWING. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
Published by 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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